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When you want a ceiling system that gives your ingenuity 
full rein, come to the source. HIDE EOM 


More architects use 
Armstrong Luminaire 
Ceiling Systems because 
what they get is more than 
just a ceiling. 

They get flexibility. 
Flexibility that translates 
into the kind of freedom 
they need to carry outtheir | 
most innovative ideas. The $ 
kind of freedom that à 
makes it relatively simple 
to design, specify, control, 
coordinate, and install a 
dramatic ceiling in any 
building. Like the four 
striking solutions shown | AN 
on these pages. SET ae NRA Ta NS LR i AN FIST 

What you get with Luminaire is truly a soit A system that combines lighting, 
air diffusion, fire protection, and acoustical control in one integrated assembly. But 
what you also get is versatility. Versatility that allows you to handle these functions 

| in many different ways. 

There are four Luminaire 
I Ceiling Systems: C-60/30, 
3X9. C-60/60, AW 3600, and 
2: Symmetry. Each is basically 

scaled to a 5-square module 
but is also available in custom 
- variations to meet just about any 
requirement. | 
Each can offer you not only 
| a choice of lighting patterns 
2 and a wide range of illumination 
j but a flexibility of module, troffer, 


j ET ^ "n -— 
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Datacenter/The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the CInited States, Easton, Pennsylvania, Architects: Kahn and d | th 
Jacobs. New York City, Ceiling System: Armstrong で 60/60 Luminaire an pa ne arrangement at 


Architects told us 
they needed it. 


Once you see it, 
you'll know we listened. 


Introducing Seagate’. 


Seagate is a new look in commercial 
resilient floors. So subtly textured and 
classically simple that it complements but 
does not compete with your interior decor. 

Research among architects and 
designers identified the need for a very 
small-scale chip flooring design. And we 
followed current professional preferences 
for natural colors. The result is Seagate’s 
unique pattern-color combination. 

The effect is a tastefully simple 
understated look that provides an appro- 
priate setting for contemporary interiors. 
The small-scale chip design virtually 
disappears in large installations. The 
appearance is monolithic, since Seagate is 
installed in rolls up to 90 feet long and six 
feet wide that eliminate a lot of seams. 

Like all Armstrong Vinyl Corlon" 
floors, Seagate has the traditional durability 
and ease of maintenance of inlaid vinyl. 
Color and pattern are built into the entire 
thickness of the wear layer, not just printed 
on. And Seagate meets all requirements of 
the Hill -Burton Act relative to smoke 
generation and flame spread. 

Seagate from Armstrong. Architects 
and designers told us they needed it. Once 
you see it, you'll know how carefully we 
istened. For literature, write Armstrong, 
305 Rock Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


For more data, circle 2 on inquiry card 
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Letters to the editor 


The Building Types Study looking 
back forty years (April 1977) was an 
excellent issue. | am sure many archi- 
tects will keep this in their library. 

It is good to get news about the 
Society of American Registered Archi- 
tects, too. 

RECORD is still the best. 

Eugene Padanyi-Gulyas, F.ARA 
Billings, Montana 


While | enjoy every issue of RECORD, 

the May issue deserves a special com- 

mendation. Everything in the book, 

from cover to cover was informative, 

educational, interesting, exciting and 
really stimulating. 

Martin A. Brower 

Director of Public Relations 

The Irvine Company 

Newport Beach, California 


| was delighted to learn that the May 
1976 issue of RECORD on human settle- 
ments received the 1977 National 
Magazine Award and | would like to 
congratulate you and the staff on this 
well deserved recognition. 

From the time this issue was pub- 
lished, | have always felt that this was 
one of the most significant contribu- 
tions the architectural press has made 
toward the advancement of "social ar- 
chitecture." The magnificent job done 
by the editors as well as the graphic 
designer has received praise from 
everyone who has seen the issue. | am 
happy to see that it has also been rec- 
ognized by a distinguished group of 
their peers. 

Again, my congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Michael Y. Seelig 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


My husband would have been horri- 
fied to see his Bauhaus building, 
shown in its new splendor in your June 
issue, depicted as a symbol of the “In- 
ternational Style”! 

All his time in the U.S.A. he 
fought against this silly title, which 
was invented by [Philip] Johnson and 
[Henry-Russell] Hitchcock and which 
is a totally misunderstood term that 
they took from a book my husband 
had just published at the Bauhaus 
under the title Internationale Architek- 
tur—something quite different from In- 
ternational Style. 

Their book is the root cause of all 
the misunderstanding in this country 
about the motives of early modern ar- 
chitects like Le Corbusier, Mies van 
der Rohe, Gropius and others, none of 
whom ever used the term International 
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Style in Europe because that is not 
what they wanted to create. As soon as 
their architecture became known as a 
"style," all the shallow imitations now 
dulling our architectural landscape 
began to appear. 

To see this name affixed again to 
his favorite building, after his talking 
and lecturing and writing against it a 
full lifetime, would really disappoint 
him. 

Ise Gropius 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


RECORD extends its apologies to Mrs. 
Gropius, and to Dr. Gropius, for its in- 
eptness in using the loose term “Inter- 
national Style” in its report on the Bau- 
haus workshop building restoration in 
Dessau, East Germany (June 1977, 
page 35). The editors cannot believe, 
however, that any of its architect 
readers would imagine that Walter 
Gropius and the Bauhaus stand for 
anything as limited as a mere style of 
architecture or that they would inter- 
pret the phrase as anything more than 
a shorthand expression for a larger en- 
tity. And indeed we did pair the term 
with the more encompassing "modern 
architecture" to make clear, we 
hoped, the wider range of Bauhaus in- 
fluence. 


Your article on the BEST structures, as 
designed by Site, Inc. (March 1977) 
has prompted my response. | regret 
that Alan Dunn is no longer with us to 
administer a proper "coup de grace." 

Alex Pierce, Architect 

Portland, Oregon 


You just DON'T 
slam the door. 


Your editorial in the February issue, 
“Maybe this year we can get back to 
talking about design quality?", cor- 
rectly states the problem “. . . put more 
emphasis on what architects do best— 
which is design." 

The suggested solution, however, 
asks architects to, again, go off into 
areas in which they are unqualified; 
public relations and marketing. 

In an age of highly sophisticated 
marketing techniques, architects still 
insist on peddling their services from 
door to door. Indeed, the real problem 
is that architects are running the AIA! 

V. J. Colangelo, AIA 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Calendar 
a LS 
22-25 The American Society of Inte- 
rior Designers National Conference 
and International Exposition of De- 
signer Sources, “Horizons '77," Hyatt 
Regency and Sheraton Houston hotels, 
Houston, Texas. Contact: ASID, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 
AUGUST 

1-5 Seminar, "Energy Conservation in 
Buildings," sponsored by Energy Edu- 
cational Services of Connecticut; at 
the Holiday Inn, East Hartford, Conn. 
Contact: Dr. K. Raman, 28-A Ambas- 
sador Dr., Manchester, Conn. 06040. 
15-19 Joint U.S.-Mideast Business 
Conference, sponsored by the Joint 
Mideast-American Business Com- 
pany; St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Contact: John J. Fogarty, Direc- 
tor of Marketing, Joint Mideast-Ameri- 
can Business Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 
Ste. 646, N.Y. 10017. 

15-26 “The Scientific and Mathe- 
matical Foundations of Engineering 
Acoustics," summer program spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT). Contact: Richard 
H. Lyon, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rm. 3-366, Dept. of Me- 
chanical Engineering, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139. 

19-21 First Annual National Solar En- 
ergy Convention and Exposition, “So- 
larcon,” sponsored by Solarcon; Civic 
Center/Brooks Hall, San Francisco, 
Calif. Contact: Solarcon, P.O. Box 
27231, San Francisco, Calif. 94127. 
29-31 “Solar Heating and Cooling: 
Practical Design and Economics,” 
sponsored by the Center for Manage- 
ment and Technical Programs, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Division of Continu- 
ing Education. Contact: The Center for 
Management and Technical Programs, 
P.O. Box 3253, Boulder, Colo. 80307. 
30-31 The 1977 Annual IES Technical 
Conference and International Lighting 
Exposition, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Contact: Linda Mad- 
den, The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety of North America, 212/644- 
7920. 

SEPTEMBER 

21-23 Symposium on Roofing Tech- 
nology, sponsored by the National 
Bureau of Standards and the National 
Roofing Contractors Association; Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Gaithers- 
burg, Md. Contact: Robert G. Mathey, 
B348, Building Research, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 20234. 

26-28 ERDA Concentrating Collector 
Conference, sponsored by the ERDA 
Division of Solar Energy; Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
30332. Contact: Dr. J. R. Williams. 
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“Otis helps our bottom line. 
And that’s important.’ 
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“When you're innovative, flexible and 
offer expertise and service at a com- 
petitive price, then you equate to the 
bottom line. 

"Otis does, that's why we have bought 
Otis products and services. They help 


ye 


our bottom line,’ says Albert M. Kageler, ue 


President of Dallas Management Ser- § 
vice, Inc., operator of the First Interna- | 


tional Building, Dallas newest and tall- 
est showcase office building. 

The 56-floor, 1.8 million gross square 
foot structure has been opened for 2% 
years and is serviced by virtually all of 


the vertical transportation products of- f 


fered by Otis: 24 double-deck, 6 con- 
ventional and 2 hydraulic elevators plus 
6 escalators and 2 dumbwaiters. 

“lve enjoyed a fine personal relation- 
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ship with Otis for over 25 years,” says 
Mr. Kageler. They ve always responded 
to our service needs and to our design 
requirements with an imaginative and 
innovative approach, and their equip- 
ment is priced competitively for a first 
class product. The double-deck eleva- 
tors, serviced by Escalaires® between 
two lobbies in this building, are a good 


! example of Otis' flair in design. They 


are a natural for our situation where we 
have people entering the building on 
two levels—from the street and from a 
parking garage. They can get to and 
from their offices much quicker.’ 
When you wantthe best, you want Otis. 


OTIS ELEVATOR 41/7 2° 
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THE RECORD REPORTS 


Editorial 


Some random thoughts on the 
AIA convention in San Diego 


Letters/calendar 


News in brief 


Short items of 
major national interest. 


News reports 


The AIA, convening in San Diego, 
rejected ethics code changes that 
would allow members to engage 

in contracting or design-build. 
Ehrman B. Mitchell becomes AIA first 
vice president and president-elect. 
William E. Slayton resigns as 

AIA executive vice president. 


Human settlements: world news 


Buildings in the news 


Two Allen Center and Summit Tower 
East, Houston. Public Service Center, 
Newark. Monroe Centre, Chicago. 
San Francisco Apparel Mart. 

Urban Center I, Denver. 


Required reading 


Office notes 


ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS 


49 Legal perspectives 
Minimizing defective plans 
and specifications 


Attorney McNeill Stokes offers a note 
of caution to architects 

who couple a methods and materials 
specification with a 

performance guarantee. 


51 Building financing 
Stable money markets will benefit 
construction this year, but a squeeze 
on housing funds could develop 


So far money markets affecting 
construction are steady, but economist 
George Christie notes the climate 
cound change for housing in 1978. 


53 Building costs 
Dodge Building Cost Indexes 


report for U.S. regions. 


55 Business development 
The news release as marketing tool 


Communications consultant 

Stephen A. Kliment discusses 

an indirect, but effective, path 

to communicating with potential clients. 
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FEATURES BUILDING TYPES STUDY 504 ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


117 Estimating elevator space needs 
in high-rise buildings 


73 An addition to a landmark at Vassar 101 Religious buildings 


Religious buildings offer to the 
architect some of the most challenging 
design problems he or she ever 
encounters, and the rewards in the 
endeavor are almost certainly 

as great as the perils. The buildings 
shown in this Study form a collection, 
albeit a selective one, that is a 

good representation of the 

state of the art today. 


"Main," designed by James Renwick in 
the Second Empire style completed and 
in 1865, has recently received an 
addition by Jean Paul Carlhian of 
Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and 
Abbott. The new structure shares the 
basic rules of axial composition 

that controlled Renwick’s design. 


Rules of thumb derived from 
statistics on 16 major high-rise 
buildings enable the architect 
to estimate quickly the elevator 
hoistway requirements for 
preliminary design. 


119 Building Components 


79 A different kind of youth center: 
Ferendino/Grafton/Spillis/Candela's 
design for one in Miami Beach 102 


119 Inventor develops a unique 
open-web joist that uses its 
lower chord not only to support 
load, but also to serve as a 
fire sprinkler line. 


Carmel Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Wheatley/Whisnant Associates, 
architects. 


Memorial United Methodist Church 
Avon, Connecticut 
Philip Ives Associates, architects. 


105 Christ the King Catholic Church 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wittenberg, Delony & Davidson, 
architects. 


In a city that would not seem to be 

in need of public supported 

social programs, a real need is 

fulfilled by these facilities 104 
for an unusually wide range 

of activities. 


120 Automated storage and retrieval 
system saves face and speeds 
service for parts sold by a 
highway-equipment dealer. 


85 Clark Kerr Learning Resources Hall 


x 125 Product reports 
Santa Barbara, California 


On the Santa Barbara campus of the 127 Office literature 
University of California, this 106 
communications center represents a 

new concept in sharing and spreading 

information throughout the 


St. Barnabas Episcopal Church 
Marshallton, Delaware 
Victorine and Samuel Homsey, 


139 Office notes 


172 Classified advertising 


architects. 
campus system. Designed as a i Pe 
prototype, it accommodates the 107 Capilla de la Asunción 174 Advertising index 
technological aspects while providing Medellín, Colombia 
a flexible and enjoyable environment. mh Forero and Rodrigo Arboleda, 177 Reader service inquiry card 
architects. 


108 St. Patrick's Catholic Church 
Robertsville, Alabama 
J. Buchanan Blitch and Associates, 
architects. 


109 Chapel of the Good Shepherd 


| Roosevelt Island, New York 
| un 110 


NEXT MONTH IN RECORD 


Building Types Study: 
Health maintenance facilities 


Staying well, or getting well, 
preoccupies American society. So 
does paying for it. And designing 
places where such concerns can be 
cared for—from the neighborhood 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, architect. 
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Leamington Road Baptist Church 
Preston, England 


89 Two learning places by 


97 


Metz Train Olson & Youngren 


Building Design Partnership, 
architects. 


Clinic, to the hospital, to the 
regional health sciences center 


Me 111 St. Mary's Episcopal Church —is demanding more and more of 
cede apio MN Jacksonville, Florida the architect's competence, 

à a i Freedman/Clements/Rumpel, architects. commonsense, and humanistic 
collegiate composition, into an perception. This article will 
existing network of streets and 112 Monastery at Belmont Abbey deal with several recent hospitals 
buildings—evaluated here by Belmont, North Carolina that facilitate, more than the 
critic Nory Miller; while on the McMurray Architects + Planners, efficient delivery of services, 
South Side, several of the architects. a congenial, consolidating sense 
University of Chicago’s quadrangle 114 Library, Mercer School of Theology of well-being within their social 


structures have been adapted for 
new uses, putting a glow on some 
good old Gothic detailing. 


Loft living: big spaces, fresh images 


New York City architect Alan Buchsbaum 


remodels an old factory space 
for use as a residence and office. 


Garden City, New York 
Ronald Woodward, architect. 


and physical setting. 
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Curries means 
a little more 
freedom 
in steel 
doors & frames 


For more data, circle 7 
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Because we offer both pre-engineered and custom-made 
steel doors and frames, you can be more flexible in your 
design — without coordination problems. You can have 
your local Curries distributor fabricate special openings and 
provide finish hardware. 


1. Five face widths: 1, 1%, 1%, 1% and 2-in. 2. Pre-engineered flush frames, 
knocked-down or welded and ground smooth. 3. Pre-engineered and custom 
doors, full U.L. and F.M. labeling service. 4. Custom frame profiles. 5. Unlimited 
finish hardware preparations. 6. Pre-engineered drywall frames with compres- 
sion anchors. 7. Local fabrication of transom, sidelight and borrowed-light 
openings using (8.) standard mullions and stick components. 9. Unlimited glass 
and louver combinations. 10. Jamb depths in flush and drywall frames from 3% 
through 12-in. in %-in. increments. For full details, call your Curries distributor 
He's in the Yellow Pages under "Doors" or "Doors-Metal". Or see Sweet's 
8.2/Cur or write Curries Manufacturing Inc., 251 9th St. SE, Mason City, lowa 
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Some random thoughts 


NN AL 


on the San Diego convention 


= The issue of whether, under the Code of 
Ethics, AIA members shall be allowed to en- 
gage in contracting (in effect, become design- 
build firms guaranteeing a fixed price) has 
been voted on—but is clearly far from settled. 
For one thing, the vote (see News, page 26) 
was much too close for anyone to think of it as 
a mandate, or “the voice of the profession." 
For another thing, a Pittsburgh chapter resolu- 
tion, noting the closeness of the vote and re- 
quiring that the AIA Board continue to study 
the ban on contracting, passed over- 
whelmingly. But the fundamental point is that 
a lot of thoughtful and honorable men—having 
participated in the debate—continue to be- 
lieve in the desirability of changing that point 
of the Ethical Code. The group which favors 
the change to permit contracting is far broader 
than the group with "business appetites"— 
those who see increased profit in becoming 
design-builders. It also includes many who 
have no personal interest in contracting, but 
who feel that contracting is a legitimate area of 
professionalism; or who think that the distinc- 
tion between building for a client and building 
for one’s own account as owner (which is al- 
lowed under the Code) is a narrow and fuzzy 
distinction; or who argue that “if the client 
wants a design-build deal, who are we to say 
they can't have it"; or who believe that archi- 
tects do and can handle conflict of interest situ- 
ations in an ethical way; or who ask why the 
AIA should tell architects what kind of practice 
they should have—arguing that describing 
how they should practice is enough—in short, 
that tough and carefully enforced ethical 
standards would and should eliminate the 
need for rules of conduct. 

Myself, | think there are good answers to 
all those questions and that the majority vote 
was the right one. But, because there are a lot 
of good men—whose arguments are far above 
entrepreneurial or simple profit motive—who 
do not agree, the debate will go on. And that 
is as it should be. 
= Beyond the question discussed above, the re- 
vised Code of Ethics seems an improvement, if 
only in language and clarity. It is, as the Board 
said in its report, "a general reaffirmation of 
the Institute's Standards in effect since 1909." 
The new format, as the Preamble says, clearly 
separates and defines "three kinds of state- 
ments: canons, ethical standards, and rules of 
conduct. The canons are broad principles of 


conduct. The ethical standards, more specific, 
are goals toward which members should aspire 
and guidelines for professional performance 
and behavior. The rules of conduct are manda- 
tory, and their violation is subject to disci- 
plinary action by The Institute." The Code is a 
powerful and professional document—and this 
time of debate and revision might be a good 
time for every architect to re-read and ponder 
them. 
= Besides the Ethical Task Force, two other AIA 
Board groups had labored through the year on 
related and important issues: dues and mem- 
bership. The new dues structure passed after 
only minor debate—and like the new Code of 
Ethics has the great advantage of greater clar- 
ity. Key points: dues for members are $100, for 
associate members, $30. Supplemental dues 
will be based on the total number of registered 
architects—employers and employees alike— 
in the firm as of January 2nd; at the rate of 
$155 each minus a credit of $85 for each such 
registered architect who is a member of the na- 
tional AIA. 
= Similarly, the new membership structure 
seems simpler and clearer. But some funda- 
mental decisions were made by the voting: 
Under the new rules, associate membership 
will be open only to "those without archi- 
tectural licenses who are employed under the 
supervision of a licensed architect in a profes- 
sional or technical capacity directly related to 
the practice of architecture," or who are other- 
wise on the NCARB track towards licensing. 
The Board proposal that any graduate of a 
school of architecture be eligible for associate 
membership was voted down. Individual 
chapters may continue to establish profes- 
sional affiliate (non-architect) or student affili- 
ate categories. 
* What happened at the convention, in these 
critical areas, does seem a reaffirmation of tra- 
ditional attitudes within and on behalf of the 
profession. There are those who have and will 
describe this as protectionist “circling of the 
wagons.” For what one editor's point of view 
is worth, | don't see it that way at all. | think 
just the right things are happening: New (and 
to some, controversial) ideas are coming for- 
ward; they are being beautifully debated; and 
rational decisions are being made on a major- 
ity-vote basis. And that is as good a way to run 
a profession as it is to run a nation. 

—MWalter F. Wagner Jr. 
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NEWS REPORTS 

HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
BUILDINGS IN THE NEWS 
REQUIRED READING 


Ehrman B. Mitchell, Jr., FAIA, was elected first vice president and president-elect of the AIA at the Institute’s conven- 
tion last month. A partner in the firm Mitchell/Giurgola, Architects, of Philadelphia and New York, he will succeed 
Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, as president in December 1978. Details on page 27. 


In a surprise move, William E. Slayton, Hon. AIA, has resigned as AIA's executive vice president. He had held the 
post since December 1969. Details on page 26. 


The AIA in convention rejected ethical code changes that would allow architects to accept prime contracts. Argu- 
ments on both sides of the question were eloquent, and the vote was narrow: 995-864. Details on page 26. 


A record $12,078,853,000 in April contracts reflected double-digit gains in all three construction categories over 
the preceding April, according to the McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. Nonresidential contracts, up 14 
per cent (chiefly in commercial and industrial building), “are finally showing that there’s more to the construction 
business than the two extremes of one-family housing and nuclear power plants," commented George A. Christie, 
chief economist for F.W. Dodge. Residential contracts, up 31 per cent over last year, showed apartment building taking 
a larger share of the market—26 per cent so far in 1977. Nonbuilding contracts, up 11 per cent, totalled $3,922,448,- 
000, including $2 billion in electric power plants and a quantity of public works. 


The American Institute of Architects has joined with industry groups to try to reduce product liability costs and so 
to reduce insurance premiums for architects and engineers. Details on page 29. 


Henry L. Kamphoefner, FAIA, has received the Joint Award for Lasting Achievement in Architectural Education from 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture and the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Kamphoefner be- 
came founding dean of the School of Design, North Carolina State University in 1948, and is now Dean Emeritus of 
that school. The National Endowment on the Humanities has named him Humanist in Residence in Cumberland 
County, North Carolina, an appointment that becomes effective in September of this year. 


Thieves have stolen the cast-iron Bogardus Building from New York City’s Landmarks Preservation Commission. 
When the building was demolished in 1971, Commission Chairman Beverly Moss Spatt saved the panels, thinking 
to reconstruct the historic 1849 structure. An earlier theft—undertaken, officials determined, for the value of the scrap 
metal—reduced the number of panels to 59, which the Commission secured under lock and key in hopes of using 
them as patterns for new fabrication. Though a few panels remain at the Smithsonian and in the Commission's offices, 
Mrs. Spatt has sadly concluded that “we don't have enough left to fabricate it now." 


HUD has awarded a $780,000 contract to the AIA Research Corporation to collect data on energy use in buildings. 
AIA/RC will develop building classification systems based on use, climate and construction, and will document energy 
consumption in buildings constructed over the last three to five years. HUD will use the data to develop energy 
consumption performance standards for new building. Major subcontractors for the study include The Ehrenkrantz 
Group, Syska & Hennessy, both of New York City, and the NAHB Research Foundation, Inc., of Rockville, Maryland. 


The New York Court of Appeals has upheld the landmark status of Grand Central Terminal and has denied Penn 
Central the right to build a commercial office tower above the venerated building. Resolving the issues raised by the 
railroad and New York City's Landmarks Preservation Commission, the state's highest court said that the public as 
well as the railroad was responsible for the creation of valuable real estate clustered around the terminal. ^A fair return 
is to be accorded the owner, but society is to receive its share in the making of a once great railroad.” 


More skyscraper climbing: alpinist George Willig conquered the World Trade Center on May 26. Willig, a toymaker 
by profession, accomplished the ascent in three and a half hours, using “pitons” and “crampons” of his own design 
that wedged into window-washer guides. A fine of $250,000 was imposed by New York City for misappropriation 
of police and fire department services, but Mayor Beame happily reduced the amount to a penny a floor ($1.10). 


The Prestressed Concrete Institute will accept entries for its 1977 Awards Program until August 8. The program, 
conducted annually, will recognize excellence in design using prestressed concrete and/or architectural precast con- 
crete." It is open to architects and engineers in the United States, its possessions and Canada. For information: Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


The General Services Administration has published "Design Criteria: New Public Building Accessibility," a set of 
guidelines developed to tell designers how handicapped persons use office buildings. The guidelines, which take a 
performance approach to barrier-free design, were developed by Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz and Associates. Copies are 
available for $2.60 at GSA Business Service Centers across the country. 
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The AIA congregates in overcast San Diego to debate ethical standards and hear about the future of the world 


Four thousand people gathered in San 
Diego June 5-8 for the 109th Annual 
Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects, to see, hear and talk 
about the future of the world and the 
practice of architecture. 

In an attempt to depict TOMOR- 
ROW, the unifying theme of the Con- 
vention, a visual barrage of multi- 
media presentations—perhaps sym- 
bolic of this expected future—offered 
attendees an array of films, slides and 
television images projected on 


various-sized screens, many of them 
gigantic and suspended from the ceil- 
ing. 

In a radical departure from past 
Convention organization, one main 
hall in the downtown San Diego Con- 
vention Center was converted into a 
multi-purpose arena where exhibitors" 
displays (housed in specially designed 
structures called “pods”) intermingled 
with a speakers’ corner and other 
areas set aside for panel discussions 
and question-and-answer sessions. 


These discussions were conducted 
both by Institute members and by in- 
vited manufacturers. The plan allowed 
maximum exposure for both the ex- 
hibitors and the architects, and em- 
phasized the interaction of both 
groups in the building process. 
Though reaction to the new exhibit 
concept was mixed on the parts of 
both manufacturers and attendees, 
there is no question that it provided a 
lively, active and even festive atmos- 
phere. 


In thoughtful debate, AIA rejects ethics changes that would allow general contracting 


The biggest issue of the convention, 
and the longest debate, was on the 
question whether architects would be 
permitted to accept prime contracts 
and become, in effect, design-build 
firms. The AIA Board had proposed, as 
part of a new Code of Ethics and Pro- 
fessional Conduct (which was in all 
other respects approved) that the exist- 
ing prohibition against architects tak- 
ing contracts be removed, as long as 
"in the performance of architectural 
services, members shall not allow their 
own financial or other interests to af- 
fect the exercise of independent pro- 
fessional judgment on behalf of their 
clients [Rule of Conduct 403]" and 
"members performing other services 
that may bring their interests into con- 
flict with those of their clients shall do 
so only after written disclosure of the 
possibility of conflict. [R. 404.1” 

This wording was rejected by the 
majority of delegates, and instead—by 
a narrow vote of 995 to 864—the pro- 
hibition against greater involvement in 
construction was continued by these 
amendments: 

"Alternate R. 403: Members shall 
not undertake any activity or employ- 
ment, have any significant financial or 
other interest, or accept any contribu- 
tion, if these would reasonably appear 
to compromise the members' profes- 
sional judgment or prevent members 
from serving the best interest of the 
client"; and, more specifically; 

"Alternate R. 404: Members may 
not engage in building contracting 
where compensation, direct or indi- 
rect, is derived from profit on labor 
and materials furnished in the building 
process except as participating 
owners. Members may engage in con- 
struction management as professionals 
for professional compensation only.” 

Opposition to the change that 
would have permitted architects to un- 
dertake contracting was led, as it was 
last year, by Board member Jerome 
Cooper from Atlanta. Mr. Cooper said 
first, "In speaking out against this par- 
ticular aspect of the proposed Stand- 
ard . . . | hold [no] concern for the 
manner in which these issues have 
been addressed. The deliberations that 
have taken place this past year have 
been most becoming to the Board. 
. . . The men who have guided the 
Ethics Task Force are among the best 
minds on the Board . . . men whose 
ideas are not to be taken lightly. . . .”” 

But he issued these warnings: 
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“Even though Rule 403 would place 
an injunction upon the architect [who 
wishes to engage in contracting] to let 
no concern for his own personal inter- 
ests influence his personal judgment 
... only the most exceptional among 
us would have the discipline to with- 
stand that temptation when confronted 
with the spectre of personal financial 
loss. That the Task Force has found it 
necessary to require the architect to 
place his client on notice of the exist- 
ence of this temptation [the full disclo- 
sure rule] is indicative of the fragile na- 
ture of the resulting relationship.” 

Mr. Cooper made these other 
points: 
= "We are told . . . that adoption of the 
Task Force's position would affect 
only those architects who chose to en- 
gage in contracting and not materially 
affect the business or professional en- 
vironment in which the rest of us 
would find ourselves . . . But can there 
be any doubt that business and ethics 
are immeasurably intertwined and that 
this position does not deal so much 
with business tastes as it does with 
business appetites." He argued that, 
with some members of the Institute 
bidding competitively on the basis of 
total project development costs, “the 
requirement for bidding on profes- 
sional fees would be but a heartbeat 
away for the rest of us.” 
= "Neither shall we escape the 
changed concept of liability that will 
inevitably follow.” 
= [n answer to the hope that the new 
ethics would broaden AIA member- 
ship and increase its influence upon 
the construction industry and upon so- 
ciety, Mr. Cooper argued: “The ulti- 
mate success of a profession depends 
not only upon the breadth of its mem- 
bership but also upon the excellence 
of its ideas and the strength of its re- 
solve... ." 
= He called upon the convention "to 
remind this Board that within the con- 
struction industry we are unique in our 
skills and concerns . . . that it should 
not weaken our profession by engag- 
ing in contracting or other business ad- 
ventures which will dilute our energies 
and obscure our duty." 

The opposite view was as care- 
fully given by AIA President John Mc- 
Ginty before the debate. He said, in 
part: ^We have some fundamental 
choices to make. Consumerism, for in- 
stance. We can interpret those uncom- 
fortable aspects of this tide that touch 


us—increased liability exposure and 
antitrust suits—as 'attacks on the pro- 
fessions’—and join with the doctors, 
lawyers and engineers in circling the 
wagons in a defensive posture against 
the public. Or we could see in this 
challenge the opportunity to increase 
the effectiveness of our performance, 
to do a better job in education, in de- 
sign, and in project delivery. 

"Another fundamental choice we 
face is deciding who we, the members 
of the AIA, are. One option would be 
the elitist route, to represent only those 
architects practicing in traditional rela- 
tionships with traditional clientele. 
. . . But | don't believe that would be 
consistent with the future. The future 
clearly is one of expanding options 
and rising expectations. If we choose 
to abdicate these new roles and re- 
sponsibilities to others, we should not 
be so arrogant as to assume we have 
prevailed. We will simply write off 
that piece of the action, much as we 
did the housing market a generation 
ago, and draw the circle tighter. | do 
not believe that is professionally 
responsible. . . . 

“Many of the opponents of the 
proposed new ethics characterize . . . 
removing the restrictions on architects 
building their own designs for a fixed 
price as an erosion of professionalism. 
... That conclusion is based upon the 
notion that professional advice, in 
order to be untainted, must be beyond: 
possibility of contamination by avarice 
or conflict of interest. The world is not 
that simple. Professionalism is more 
than that. 

“What makes us professionals is 
not the absence of potential conflict. 
It's how we resolve that conflict. . . . 

"A member of this Institute who 
elects to pursue contracting is not re- 
leased from his professional respon- 
sibilities any more than an architect 
who only draws. He has the same im- 
peratives for honesty, selflessness, and 
competency as other architects. . . .'' 

As noted, the narrow vote contin- 
uing the ban on contracting or design- 
build work makes it seem clear that 
the issue will continue to be debated. 
Indeed, a resolution passed at the Con- 
vention requires the Board to continue 
the study. With so many good and ear- 
nest architects standing on both sides 
of the question, that seems the only 
reasonable course.—Walter F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., Architectural Record, New 
York City. 


In three general meetings dealing 
with the business of the Institute, 
members elected Ehrman B. Mitchell, 
Jr., first vice president and future presi- 
dent; adopted a major resolution con- 
cerning the recertification of archi- 
tects; rejected a major resolution deal- 
ing with professional ethics; and al- 
tered the Institute's dues structures. 
Details of these actions appear below, 
as do excerpts of major addresses.— 
Janet Nairn, Architectural Record, San 
Francisco. 


Bill Slayton resigns as 
AIA executive vice president 


In a move that appeared to come as a 
surprise even to experienced members 
of the AIA Board, William E. Slayton, 
Hon. AIA, resigned as executive vice 
president "effective the end of this 
year. This will give us both time to 
look around—me for my next career, 
you for your next executive vice presi- 
dent." He had served in the post since 
December 1969. 

Mr. Slayton came to the AIA with 
experience and credentials that greatly 
strengthened the Institute at a time 
when more involvement of the AIA in 
Congressional and Federal agency liai- 
son was clearly needed. As one-time 
president of Urban America and as 
long-time (1961-66) Commissioner of 
the Urban Renewal Administration, 
Mr. Slayton brought to AIA knowledge 
not only of what could and could not 
be done in Washington, but how to get 
it done. A succession of AIA presidents 
and Boards, during Slayton's adminis- 
tration, greatly strengthened AIA's 
voice on Capitol Hill and within the 
Administrations and Federal agencies. 
The present AIA liaison group with the 
Federal government has been built in 
these years, and has proved effec- 
tive—especially in such broad areas as 
city rebuilding, energy policy, and na- 
tional land-use policy. Mr. Slayton's 
term also saw the establishment. of 
strong programs in continuing educa- 
tion, and codes and standards work, of 
state and other component influence 
on AIA programs (including 
Grassroots), of a community services 
commission and department, and of 
the minority/disadvantaged scholar- 
ship program, as well as the creation 
of more effective interdisciplinary pro- 
grams with architects in industry, gov- 
ernment, and education, and with en- 
gineering and contracting organi- 
zations. 

Said Mr. Slayton to the Board, “It 
has been a great pleasure to see AIA 
develop, and to be a part of that devel- 
opment. But my usual time span in ca- 
reer situations has been more like five 
years, and | think it is time for me to 
have one last career before | reach that 
chiseled-in-stone retirement age. . . .”” 
The AIA Executive Committee, during 
the Convention, selected president- 
elect Elmer Botsai, president John Mc- 
Ginty, and first vice president Ehrman 
Mitchell as a committee to start the 
search for a successor.—W.W. 
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AIA president John McGinty, at left, meets with newly elected president-elect 
Ehrman Mitchell, vice presidents Sarah Harkness, Herbert Epstein and Charles 
Schwing, treasurer Joseph Thomas, and secretary Robert Lawrence. 


Convention names Ehrman Mitchell president-elect 


Architects at the 1977 AIA Convention 
elected Ehrman B. Mitchell, Jr., FAIA, 
first vice president and president-elect 
of the Institute. Mr. Mitchell, who is a 
principal in the firm Mitchell/Giurgola 
Architects of Philadelphia, will take of- 
fice as president in December 1978. 
Elmer Botsai, FAIA, Chairman of the 
Architecture Department at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, will succeed John 
M. McGinty, FAIA, as AIA president 
this December. 

Members also elected three vice 


presidents: Herbert Epstein, FAIA, of 
Epstein/Greenfield Architects, Brook- 
lyn Heights, New York; Sarah P. 
Harkness, of The Architects Collabo- 
rative, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
Charles E. Schwing, FAIA, of Charles 
E. Schwing & Associates, Baton 
Rouge. Joseph F. Thomas, FAIA, of the 
Pasadena, California, firm Neptune & 
Thomas, Architects, was elected to a 
two-year term as treasurer, and Robert 
M. Lawrence, FAIA, of Oklahoma 
City, continues as secretary.—J.N. 


At the Dodge/Sweet's party, held amid U. S. Navy ships tied up at Broadway Pier, 
RECORD senior editor Mildred Schmertz, a newly inducted Fellow of the Institute, 
talks with Pittsburgh architect John Schurko and his wife Mary Ann. 


“Futurist” sees obsolete cities and an energy glut 


In the most controversial of the major 
speeches heard at the convention, phi- 
losopher and "futuris" F. M. Esfan- 
diary drew strong reactions, ranging 
from hearty laughter to applause, on 
his personal vision of the future. 

Boldly beginning, "We are the 
breakthrough generation. . . We are 
still too programmed by the Old 
World psychology of failure, too hob- 
bled by guilt and shame and self- 
doubt, too scarred by eons of suffering 
and backwardness, to fully appreciate 
the meaning of our new age.” Mr. Es- 
fandiary forecast six breakthroughs we 
will experience. 

There will be abundant energy, 
food and raw materials, Mr. Esfandiary 
prophesied. “All this primal screaming 
about scarcity is a galactic farce. There 
is no scarcity. There is a psychology of 
scarcity. We are at the beginning of an 
energy glut." (He did not explain this. 

Values and lifestyles will change, 
too, he said. Beyond our present-day 


choices of behavior, we will be more 
mobile—''We will be fluid and on the 
move.” 

There will be breakthroughs in 
community life, he went on. “The 
cities are . . . now historical land- 
marks. We should leave them as they 
are, and get out. . . . Cities have a great 
future as museums. . . . [They] cannot 
be modernized. Urban renewal is 
largely a waste of money. The very 
concept of city is obsolete.” 

The fifth breakthrough to be expe- 
rienced will be in space. "From here 
on, the only barriers in our forward 
thrust are the limitations in our imagi- 
nations." 

The last breakthrough will be in 
life extension. To achieve prolonged 
life spans, we will undergo "genetic 
and biological reconstructions, indefi- 
nite replacements of perishable organs 

- cryonic suspension. . . . We will 
create new bodies suitable for exist- 
ence in space." —J. N. 


Kappe defines the emerging context of architecture 


In his opening-day address, Raymond 
Kappe, .partner in the Santa Monica, 
California, firm of Kahn, Kappe, Lot- 
ery, Boccato, and founder of the 
Southern California Institute of Archi- 
tecture, discussed the ways man has 
approached the problems of the past. 
“To predictions of fantastic 
growth in population and urban den- 
sity by the year 2000, architects re- 
sponded with the concept of mega- 
structure. Technology was to emerge 
full-blown to solve the world’s physi- 
cal and social problems. Architectural 
schools," he continued, "attempted to 
assimilate these new attitudes, and the 
new generation of architectural stu- 
dents was spending most of the time 
collecting data, discussing issues, ana- 
lyzing but finding it very difficult to 


synthesize without reverting to tradi- 
tional design vocabulary and subjec- 
tive decision-making methods.”’ 

Mr. Kappe also considered the 
occurrence in history of ‘‘system 
breaks," which he defined as discon- 
tinuities in past trends. The paramount 
system break facing mankind today is 
the energy crisis. "We have flaunted 
our dominance over the rest of the 
biosphere with our ability to harness 
and transform the environment," he 
said. Concluding, Mr. Kappe saw a 
continuing concern with design and 
technological considerations, "but we 
will have to assume the responsibility 
for developments that respect the 
available world-wide resources and 
future sources of energy,” while deal- 
ing with development stresses.—J. N. 


Resolved: to resume the ethics debate next year 


In addition to the ethics issue, there 
were a large number of other resolu- 
tions that AIA members voted on dur- 
ing the Convention's three morning 
business sessions. Some of the results 
were: 

* A resolution passed that directs the 
AIA board of directors to continue to 
investigate and to report to the 1978 
convention on the present prohibition 
of architects acting as designers and 
builders simultaneously. 

* A resolution passed that establishes 
improved communication between 
the Institute and the membership ei- 
ther through existing written bulletins 
or possibly by a special newsletter. 


= A resolution failed that would have 
permitted direct-mail balloting for 
election of national officers and re- 
gional directors. 

* A resolution passed that requires the 
treasurer to report at Convention the 
amount of money spent on account of 
each resolution adopted at the pre- 
vious Convention. 

» A resolution passed that establishes 
a task force to study the current struc- 
ture of member representation by 
directors from regions and to present 
the findings at the 1978 Convention. 

= A resolution passed that requires the 
AIA board to review the procedures for 
electing Fellows.—]J.N. 


Greenberg demonstrates the latest in computer graphics 


The future of computers in the archi- 
tects’ world was optimistically can- 
vassed by Donald Greenberg, Profes- 
sor of Architecture and director of the 
program of computer graphics at Cor- 
nell University. In a talk entitled 
“Tools for Change," Mr. Greenberg 
singled out the computer as a neces- 
sary too for the architect that will be- 
come as routine in use as the pocket 
calculator. But, he added, it will be 
only an aid to better design and com- 
munication. 

"Architects work and design in a 
three-dimensional world, yet our com- 
munication either is in two-dimen- 
sional drawings, or it is verbal or nu- 
merical,” Mr. Greenberg said. “Our 


ability to comprehend complex phe- 
nomena is much greater when we see 
them, so we must improve this situa- 
tion by use of the new computer tech- 
nology. 

^| am not advocating computer- 
design... and | must make the distinc- 
tion between computer-design and 
computer-aided design. In computer- 
aided design, only analysis takes 
place, and the machine answers the 
questions which are asked. This does 
not suggest, however, that we all be- 
come technocrats!’’ (A report on Mr. 
Greenberg's innovative work will ap- 
pear in RECORD's "Engineering for Ar- 
chitecture" issue, to be published in 
mid-August.)—J. N. 


Attendees heard four major addresses in San Diego, all augmented by a space- 
age splash of giant multi-media images. Among them: Donald Greenberg's dem- 
onstration of such computer graphics as a color rendering of a Meier house. 
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EPICORE's hanging, loading, 
and fire ratings can do as well 
for you. Find out how from 
Bob Ault, Vice President - 
Engineering at 412-351-3913. 


In a new Pabst 
warehouse — 


EPICORE® Composite Floor 
Deck, in a 7'/z-inch slab, is 
supporting 750 psf live loads, 
withstanding vibrations from 
15,000 pound forklift trucks 
and from hanging conveyors, 
providing a lifetime hanger 
system for 1,000 pound loads 
at five-foot centers, and 
delivering a three-hour fire 
rating. 


Pabst Brewing Company Warehouse 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Architect and Structural Engineer: 
Charles W. Yoder and Associates 


Contractor: Hunzinger 
Construction Company 

Structural Steel Fabricator 
Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Company 


METALS CORPORATION 

Eleven Talbot Avenue 
Rankin, (Pittsburgh), Pa. 15104 
(412) 351-3913 


For more data, circle 18 on inquiry card 
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GSA will renovate 
the Old Post Office 


A renovation designed around a 196- 
foot-high indoor courtyard has been 
selected by the General Services Ad- 
ministration for the Old Post Office on 
Washington, D.C.’s, ceremonial Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The 78-year-old structure is 
marked for $16 million in moderni- 
zation work that will spare its 315- 
foot-tall clock tower. A mixture of 
shops and commercial ventures will 
be permitted on lower floors. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preser- 
vation, plus other Federal agencies, 
will be housed on other floors, GSA 
says. 

The architect selected for the de- 
sign is Arthur Cotton Moore Asso- 
ciates, Washington, in a venture with 
McGaughy, Marshall & McMillan, and 
Stewart Daniel Hoban & Associated 
Space Design Inc. 

The plan calls for replacing the 
first floor, mezzanine, roof and sky- 
light. Fire safety improvements will be 
made, and special facilities for the 
handicapped will be added. Con- 
struction will begin in September 
1978. 

The renovation design venture 
was selected under GSA's prototype 
“level three” process, the first time this 
system has been used. Under this 
process, the agency pays a fee—$46,- 
000 in this case—for a completed con- 


ceptual design to the three finalists in- 
volved in the competition. 

GSA describes the building as Ro- 
manesque Revival style with Gothic 
overtones. It exhibits such features as 
arched entrances and fenestration, tur- 
rets, and a heavily rusticated base—a 
style popular in the late 1890s. 

Presently, there are nine levels of 
office space arranged around a sky- 
lighted, monumental court. Originally, 
the first-floor courtyard space was 
used as the main post office work 
room, and it too was covered with a 
skylight.—William Hickman, World 
News, Washington. 


AIA teams with industry to reduce product liability costs 


The American Institute of Architects is 
taking a new tack in its battle against 
what the organization sees as exces- 
sive product liability costs. 

It is urging Congress to beef up 
existing Worker’s Compensation laws 
and to make their awards more gener- 
ous, but at the same time to “immu- 
nize” all employers except the prime 
workplace employer from tort prose- 
cution arising from worker injuries. 

If the campaign is successful, the 
effect would be that construction com- 
panies will pay higher product liability 
insurance premiums, while rates for 
architects and engineers could fall dra- 
matically. 

AIA has joined forces with other 
construction design organizations and 
the manufacturers of production 
equipment in an ad hoc organization 
called the Special Committee for 
Workplace Product Liability Reform. 
The Committee has employed former 
Senator Robert Taft, Jr. (R-Ohio), a 
partner in the law firm of Taft, Stet- 
tinius & Hollister, to lobby for the pro- 
posal. 

Committee spokesman Randolph 
J. Stayin says he expects the proposal 
to be supported by organized labor 
under the assumption that injured 
workers would get uniform, higher 
minimum benefits and increased 
workplace safety. 

In many states, the statutory limits 
on Workers Compensation settle- 
ments are so low that injured workers 


seldom stop at seeking relief from the 
prime employers. Instead, they seek 
damages from construction designers, 
or, in the case of manufacturing inju- 
ries, the builders of the production 
equipment. 

The proposed revision supported 
by the AIA-related group specifies that 
Worker’s Compensation will be the 
sole remedy for workplace-related in- 
juries. It also proposes a revision in 
Federal minimum standards for the 
state-administered program under 
which injured workers would look 
only to Worker’s Compensation funds, 
in return for higher benefits, as their 
exclusive remedy. 

The legislation proposed by the 
Committee also would eliminate suits 
of insurers and employers against sup- 
pliers of equipment and services to the 
workplace. This, the Committee says, 
would encourage employers using 
such equipment and services to im- 
prove workplace safety. 

In addition to the AIA, the Com- 
mittee is supported by the Machinery 
Dealers National Association, the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders' Associa- 
tion, the National Tool, Die, and Pre- 
cision Machining Association, the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute and the Truck Equipment and 
Body Distributors Association. The 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers is also expected to join.— 
William Hickman, World News, 
Washington. 
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HABITAT plus one: 
what gives?—Part Two 


Continuing his report on the fruits of 
last year's HABITAT Conference in 
Vancouver, Eric Carlson of UNEP, 
who last month described official 
United Nations actions proceeding 
from Conference recommendations, 
this month discusses its effects on na- 
tional governments and on non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. At the na- 
tional level, activity has been espe- 
cially lively in Latin America and 
Africa, while the NGOs are sponsoring 
workshops, exhibitions and other con- 
sciousness-raising efforts. Mr. Carlson 
also ventures some predictions and 
voices some hopes for the increasing 
involvement of the UN Habitat Foun- 
dation in Nairobi, the UN Center for 
Housing and Planning in New York 
and the UN regional commissions, as 
well as for the vigorous recruitment of 
private money and labor. 


At the national level the impact of the 
HABITAT recommendations has 
varied considerably. Obviously, im- 
plementation on sensitive issues such 
as land policy is not easy, even—or 
especially—in developing countries. 
But determination to proceed on basic 
human settlements issues is evidenced 
in several places. 

Mexico established a Ministry 
(Secretaria) of Human Settlements 
early this year. In the Philippines in 
1976, two entities were established—a 
National Housing Authority and a 
Human Settlements Commission— 
which are fundamental for the imple- 
mentation of the HABITAT recom- 
mendations. In Bolivia, a high-level 
team of four professionals from the UN 
Habitat and Human Settlements Foun- 
dation (UNHHSF) was requested to 
provide advisory services for policy, 
reorganization, financing and invest- 
ment programming, and assistance to 
the Housing Bank. The report, pre- 
sented on March 17 in La Paz, advo- 
cates an integrated approach to 
human settlements improvement, such 
as called for by HABITAT. In Vene- 
zuela, a national Habitat foundation 
was created, supporting research and 
demonstration projects, urban restora- 
tion and renewal activities, commu- 
nity development and information ex- 
change. 

In the Aírican region, several 
countries have undertaken reviews of 
their policies and have structured new 
institutions to finance human settle- 
ments development. Lesotho, for ex- 
ample, has just set up a Building Fi- 
nance Corporation, with technical as- 
sistance and seed capital from the 
Habitat Foundation. 

The non-governmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) represented at HABI- 
TAT have demonstrated increasing 
concern with its follow-up. At a nota- 
ble meeting in Geneva in February, 
they adopted a resolution stressing the 
need for an early decision on the inter- 
national cooperative human settle- 
ment programs and their financing, 
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urged NGOs to mobilize public opin- 
ion for governmental implementation 
of the recommendations for national 
action. And in general they pressed for 
action on the part of the international 
community. 

Each NGO, in its own way, is pro- 
moting the HABITAT cause, some with 
quite specific projects. The Common- 
wealth Human Ecology Council 
(CHEC), for example, sponsored a spe- 
cial international workshop on human 
settlements for developing countries in 
London in March, which produced 
considerable agreement on the impor- 
tance of monitoring HABITAT’s imple- 
mentation and strengthening applied 
urban research, education, training 
and information programs at all levels. 
The International Union of Architects 
has urged its national chapters to push 
for acceptance of HABITAT recom- 
mendations. In many countries, spe- 
cial discussions and exhibits on HABI- 
TAT have been organized. In Paris, for 
example, the Ecole Spéciale d’Archi- 
tecture organized a one-week Exhibi- 
tion Vancouver 76 to inform French 
public opinion about this event and its 
follow-up. 

In May, the UN Habitat Founda- 
tion sponsored an expert Advisory 
Group Workshop in Nairobi, chaired 
by Margaret Mead, on NGO Collabo- 
ration for Human Settlements Im- 
provement, which is expected to ar- 
rive at a three-year action plan. This 
might include the designation of dem- 
onstration cities in the various regions, 
where NGOs could help organize sys- 
tematic participation efforts. 

What does the crystal ball show 
for the future of HABITAT? 

First, as often stated, HABITAT 
was designed to begin a process, and 
it is clear that there must continue to 
be increased mobilization of resources 
and energies at all levels to deal ade- 
quately with the recommendations of 
the HABITAT Conference. The inputs 
of the UN family of organizations will 
seem exceedingly modest when 
viewed in the light of the problems to 
be dealt with. However, hopefully, 
they can be catalytic and demon- 
strative at regional and national levels. 

It should be noted that while the 
HABITAT Conference devoted such 
enormous efforts to discussing the in- 
ternational program and institutional 
structure for human settlements, the 
organizational links, central secre- 
tariat, and possible locational aspects 
(without agreement), this was a nar- 
rowly focused debate, as it was in the 
General Assembly. The main UN 
forces were the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, with its Cen- 
ter for Housing, Building and Plan- 
ning, the UN Environment Program, 
and, perhaps the HABITAT Secretariat 
itself, which is now dissolved. (Enrique 
Peñalosa, the Secretary General for 
HABITAT, has retired to Bogotá, Co- 
lombia, and opened a consultant of- 
fice there.) 

However, the total budgets de- 
voted by all three UN agencies to 

continued on page 31 
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Johnson Controls helps you 
make buildings earn more- 
even those over 40. 


We specialize in automated building controls. We do the whole job— 


design, installation, service—with our own people 


. Results? See below. 
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Art Museum computer 

saves $60,750 in city building 
one mile away. 

The JC/80 system in the 50-year-old 
Philadelphia Museum of Art was tap- 
ped to save energy in Philadelphia's 

P modern Municipal Services Building 

à aswell. Results: a $60,750 yearly sav- 
ings in electricity and steam costs. 
Send for Job Report 77-37. 
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» 1914 building moves up 
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U.S. Naval Academy ^ — 
cuts energy costs 27%. 
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By expanding their Johnson Controls JC/80 
building automation system to eight additional 
buildings ranging in age from one year to 70 
years old, the Naval Academy expects to save 
$142,000 yearly, paying for the expansion in 
less than 2v2 years. Send for Job Report 77-32. 


From basic temperature controls, to life 


safety systems, to the computerized JC/80, 


today more than one-third of all large com- 
mercial, institutional and government 
buildings in the U.S. employ some form of 


Johnson controls, and our engineers, in 115 


offices across the U.S. and Canada, stand 
ready to put their expertise to work for you 
—to help you make buildings earn more. 


ings earn more are available in Johnson 
Controls Job Reports listing operational 
savings and names of the architect, con- 
sulting engineer, and contractor for that 
project. Included are the specifics of extra 
earnings that for many buildings add up to 
$1,000,000 or more. Write, describing the 
buildings you're involved with, and we'll 
send you documented reports on similar 


buildings as well as those shown above. 
We'll also send you "Energy Manage- 
ment and Systems Control for Existing 
Buildings: an idea book to help your 
building earn more and 
be more efficient." Write | JOB 
to R. J. Caffrey, Vice 
President—Marketing, 
Systems & Services Div., 


Send for documented facts. Johnson Controls, Inc., 


Full details on how we make these build- 


X ~ H NSON Reference N-2, Box 423, 


Mi'waukee, Wis. 53201 
$9 


CONTRE LS We make buildings earn more. 
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human settlements purposes were in- 
finitesimal compared to the quadru- 
pling of investments of the World Bank 
in this field over the past years, in a 
large ongoing and growing program 
which remains totally beyond the 
scope of the HABITAT and General 
Assembly debate. 

The instrument which the UN 
General Assembly created especially 
to deal with the problem of resource 
mobilization is the UN Habitat and 
Human Settlements Foundation, made 
operational in August 1975, and pres- 
ently located in Nairobi. The Founda- 
tion is a unique flexible organization 
with considerable potential for pro- 
moting the implementation of the ob- 
jectives and recommendations of 
HABITAT. Currently, it is engaged in 
servicing some 40 requests from gov- 
ernments. Its initial capital of $4 mil- 
lion is contributed by the UNEP Gov- 
erning Council, supplemented by vol- 
untary pledges or contributions from 
some 12 developing countries. The 
draft decision of the UN General As- 
sembly related to the Foundation is 
likely to receive close attention at the 
July meeting of the ECOSOC. 

As for the UN Center for Housing, 
Building and Planning, located in New 
York, clearly it, too, must be strength- 
ened and revitalized to serve as a core 
technical unit in the proposed new 
central secretariat for human settle- 
ments. At present, however, the Cen- 
ter’s budget and personnel resources 
are not in line for any significant 
growth in the immediate period 
ahead, if it remains in the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. It 
seems evident, therefore, that it should 
have close ties with the UN Habitat 
Foundation. 

The regional economic commis- 
sions are establishing regional com- 
mittees for human settlements with 
their own secretariats and work pro- 
grams. These committees will be im- 
mediately involved also in the devel- 
opment of the regional networks for 
human settlements technology. An- 
other possible development could be 
the establishment of regional Habitat 
Foundations for resource mobilization 
and other functions, in conjunction 
and collaboration with the UNHHSF. 
One such regional entity, to be of a 
private enterprise character, is already 
under discussion for the Arab states. 
Strengthened regional information 
programs and focal points, in some 
cases related to the regional banks, 
should also be developed. 

At the national level, as in Vene- 
zuela, a pattern of establishing Habitat 
Foundations or other quasi-public en- 
tities may prove useful for follow-up of 
all phases of the HABITAT Conference 
recommendations, for resource mobi- 
lization and information, and as a 
focus for research and demonstration 
activities and for NGO participation. 

Many countries would be well- 
advised, as in the case of Bolivia, to 
undertake studies leading to reform 
and reorganization of their institutions 
dealing with habitat and human settle- 
ments policies, financing and invest- 


ment programming. A growing de- 
mand for services in this field can be 
anticipated. 

A word for the private sector: 
clearly international and government 
efforts for improved human settle- 
ments will be meaningless without the 
understanding, collaboration and sup- 
port of private builders, professionals, 
entrepreneurial groups, investors and 
the like. Perhaps the most significant 
display in Vancouver at the time of the 
Conference, privately financed and 
mounted at the Vancouver Gallery of 
Art, was the exhibit of the winning en- 
tries in the International Architectural 
Design Competition for low-income 
families, focused on a slum area and 
resettlement program in Manila. This 
competition demonstrated that there is 


a vast reservoir of talent and profes- 
sional resources capable of meaning- 
ful contributions. 

As for financial institutions, it is 
evident that they often have more sta- 
bility and longer historical perspec- 
tives than many governments. A con- 
tinuing effort must be made to interest 
and involve them in follow-up to some 
of the HABITAT Conference recom- 
mendations. Their assistance with 
both information and investment 
aspects can be considerable, as can 
their mobilization of resources and 
household savings. Workshops and 
seminars at both regional and national 
levels to discuss financial require- 
ments between borrowing agencies 
and lenders for habitat and human set- 
tlements purposes will be another pri- 


ority follow-up to HABITAT. 

The conclusion? The news of the 
demise of HABITAT was premature. It 
lives! 

The determination of those who 
participated and contributed to HABI- 
TAT now is gradually being focused 
on the action required for follow-up at 
national, international and local 
levels. This is where new leadership is 
required to use the promotional tools 
and recommendations of HABITAT, 
which should be widely circulated 
among professional, civic and univer- 
sity groups. HABITAT, after all, is a 
continuing process, the struggle for a 
world with better living conditions in 
communities that are economically, 
socially and environmentally sound 
and viable. 
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Granite. 
Beautiful for 


heavy traffic areas. 


SECTION 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. AR-7 
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Cold Spring granite is a natural for landscape applications. Its warm colors 
and natural textures blend beautifully with the environment. And at the same 
time, granite provides the designer with the flexibility he needs to create areas 
of unusual and lasting beauty. 


At Cold Spring we now have a wide variety of Module 
Pavers and Durax Blocks available. For more informa- 
tion, plus a packet of full color literature illustrating our 
products in use, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minne- 
sota, call (612) 685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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If you specify 
any computer floor but aluminum, 
It’s a bad 


Truth is that in 1956 when the need for 
raised flooring in computer rooms became 
apparent (with function the chief design 
criteria) a stringerless floor made up of 
pedestal mounted die-cast aluminum panels 
was the choice. That’s how the Floating 
Floor System was developed. Since then, 
Floating Floors@ have been providing 
trouble-free service in thousands of com- 
puter rooms. 


Stringerless design makes Floating Floors 
the only true infinite access floor system. 
Male and female locking devices, at four 
corners of each floor panel, provide the 
highest lateral stability. In fact, Floating 
Floors meet Federal specifications for seis- 
mographic zone #3 (San Francisco). 
The sad truth is that in order to com- 
pete with Floating Floors, other manufactur- 
ers have had to promote floor systems of inferior materials 
and design such as stringer-supported wood and steel. 
While costing a little less initially, these other floor systems 
can represent a very bad investment over the long term. 
Computer downtime due to electrostatic build-up or 
magnetic dust may result from one of these wood or steel 
stringer-supported floors. Costly delays are often caused by 
the inconvenience of working under stringers, or disassem- 
bling and re-assembling them. 


Floating Floors on the other hand have proven to be 
problem-free even after as many as 20 years of service. 
Monolithic construction with aluminum ensures dissipation 
of static electricity. And since aluminum is non-magnetic 
and does not require painting, iron rust and paint flakes 
are not present to enter the air and interfere with computer 
operation. Aluminum will not of course, rust, warp or burn. 


compromise! 


The Floating Floor system is designed 
to meet future expansions and changes. 
Components can be easily changed around 
since precision die cast and milled allu- 
minum floor panels ensure a uniformity in 
size (machined to +.005 — .000) not found 
in hand assembled products. And there is 
plenty of strength for the installation of new 
equipment. 

In fact, the overall quality of Floating 
Floors is so good that we are able to give a 
FIVE YEAR UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
AND BUY-BACK PROGRAM with every floor 
installed. Our floor is designed for the life 
of your building. 

For more complete information refer to 
Floating Floors bulletin 10.27 FL as shown 
in SWEETS under Specialties — Access Floor- 
ing. Call us for assistance. 


FLOATING FLOORS, INC. 

6955 Wales Road, Toledo, Ohio 43619 
Tel: (419) 666-8750 

IN CANADA: Bruce (EDP) Services Ltd. 
3650 Weston Rd. 

Weston, Ontario 

Tel: (416) 741-0854 


FLOATING FLOORS, INC. 


Available World-wide from Licensees and Distributors e 
Installations Coast to Coast 
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Most overhead type 
doors look great 
when they're first in- 
stalled. But given 
time and plenty of ups 
and downs they begin 
to sag in the middle. 


Raynor doors won't sag...andfor a very good 
reason: U-Bar reinforcement. We engineer and 
fabricate this special reinforcement in our own 


plant for all extra-wide doors. 

It's this extra concern for quality thats made 
Raynor the brand you can depend on for 
residential, commercial and industrial doors 
made of wood, aluminum, fiberglass or steel. 
Call us for more specifics. 815/288-1431. 

Or write Raynor Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. AR, Dixon, IL 61021, for the name of the 
Raynor factory-trained distributor/installer 
near you. 


GARAGE DOORS 
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Commercial office buildings 


continue to rise 


in major downtown areas 


Despite poor-mouthing by con- 
struction professionals and in- 
vestors, high-rise office build- 
ings in the cities are by no 
means finished as a building 
type, as these six projects for 
five large cities scattered from 
Coast to coast testify. In all but 
one case these buildings were 
commissioned by private de- 
velopers, and in all cases they 
are intended at least partially 
for commercial rental. And if 
none of them is likely to leave 
a major and long-lasting mark 
on the course of architectural 
design, all of them will have 
considerable impact on the fab- 
ric of their downtown areas and 
on the living and work patterns 
of their users and neighbors. 
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Summit Tower East on way to construction in Houston plaza 


Steel erection has been com- 
pleted on Summit Tower East 
(center), one of two 31-story 
buildings soon to be members 
of the Greenway Plaza office 
park complex in Houston. De- 
signed by architects 
Lloyd/jones and Associates, the 


silver-colored tower of solar re- 
flective glass will measure 100 
by 250 feet. It will be com- 
pleted by mid-1978. Floor 
space in the towers and in a 
projected 11-story office build- 
ing will total 2 million square 
feet. 
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Houston to get 
new towers in 
Allen Center Complex 


Two Allen Center (rear center) 
the first of two new office 
towers in Houston’s Allen Cen 
ter business complex, is unde 
construction. The 36-story rein 
forced concrete structure wil 
provide 1.2 million square fee 
of office space. Its curtain wall 
will be precast concrete witl 
bronze reflective glass. Design 
ers were Lloyd/Jones and Asso 
Ciates. An executive hote 
(lower left) may be constructe 
also. One Allen Center (uppe 
left), completed in 1972, ca 
also be seen at left below. 


Newark utility company plans office building 


Within the next three years, a 
26-story office building de- 
signed by Poor, Swanke, Hay- 
den and Connell of New York 
will house the new head- 
quarters of Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company of New- 
ark. To be called the Public 


Service Center, the tower ani 
an adjacent two-story plaz: 
will sit on a granite base. Re 
flective insulative glass wil 
form its exterior finish. Th 
open plaza will occupy the sit 
of present PSE&G buildin 
which will be demolished. 
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hicago Loop to receive first major office building in four years 


.F. Murphy Associates’ $60 
illion Monroe Centre de- 
gned for downtown Chicago 
ill provide more than just 
fice space. It will be the first 
ajor structure built in Chi- 
1go's Loop in four years. The 
)-story office building has a 
ngle tower, rounded to blend 
| with its site, the southeast 
orner of Monroe and Dear- 
orn Streets. Two banks of ele- 
ators operate within the tower, 
ne serving the lower floors, 
e other high-rise. Solar ab- 
yrbent window modules in- 
ease in height from 5 ft 6 in. 
7 ft 9 in. on the north facade, 
hich faces the First National 


Plaza. The center’s curtain 
walls taper upward to avoid 
conflict with existing structures. 
750,000 square feet of rentable 
space will be available once 
the building is ready for 
occupancy in late 1979. Each 
floor will contain 21,600 
square feet. Both subway and 
surface transportation will be 
within short distance of the 
structure. Demolition of build- 
ings on the site will begin im- 
mediately, with completion 
scheduled in five months. Con- 
struction will begin in October. 
Developers are Romanek- 
Golub and Company, a Chi- 
cago-based real estate firm. 
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DUILUIINGS IN THE NEVVS 


San Francisco mart combines new and old building 


Restoration of the Pacific Build- 
ing in San Francisco will be the 
first stage of plans to develop 
the San Francisco Apparel 
Mart, designed by architect-de- 
signers Whisler-Patri. The Pa- 
cific Building, which holds 


present Mart facilities, will be 
renovated using Moorish archi- 
tecture and San Francisco-style 
interior decorations. This 
theme will be carried into the 
construction of Apparel Mart 
Tower (left). 


Denver’s Urban Center building project continues 


As the next phase in an ongo- 
ing, multi-block development 
project for Denver's financial 
district, Urban Investment and 
Development Company has 
begun construction of a 29- 
story office building with street- 
level shops and boutiques and 
an adjacent landscaped plaza. 
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Urban Center | and Urban Cen- 
ter Plaza were designed by 
Hellmuth, Obata and Kassa- 
baum, Inc. The tower will con- 
tain 669,880 gross square feet 
of rentable space. Beige-hued 
precast concrete and bronze- 
tinted glass will wrap its con- 
crete core and steel frame. 
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ENERGY MANAGEMENT 
VIEWS FROM THE 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION VOL.1 NO.4 


ENERGINEERS* FIND EFFICIENCIES IN RELIGHTING 


The power to create all the 
lighting in the United States 
consumes only about 5 percent 


so much that these design 
methods are revolutionary; but 
with the cost of electricity rising 


of all energy produced. And since rapidly, it becomes more prudent 


about 68 percent of all electricity 
is generated from coal, nuclear, 
and hydro sources one can’t 
really say that lighting provides a 
major opportunity for saving 
scarce oil and gas. But the cost 
of electricity is climbing, and 
lighting does utilize some fossil 
fuels, so it doesn’t make sense to 
squander the lighting power we 
do use. Instead of emotionally 
pulling out lamps and darkening 
work areas to the point of 
reducing crucial productivity, 
energineers should be looking 
for ways to improve the 
energy efficiency of 
existing lighting systems. 
Fortunately, lighting 
modernization affords 
opportunities for saving 
both fuels and money. 
Here is what energineers 
need to know about it. 
Traditionally, lighting 
users have concentrated 
on footcandle measurements as 
criteria for lighting design and 
specification. Recent new 
scientific developments indicate 


LUMENS PER WATT 


that there is a better way. Several, 


in fact. The idea now is to use the 
quantity of light as just one of 
several factors in designing for 
the quality of light. Quality 
lighting energineers now should 
consider undesirable veiling 
reflections, uncomfortable glare, 
and the selection of the proper 
amount of light for the task to be 
performed. New standards are 
available to the lighting designer 


to invest in the small additional 
design cost. 

Energineers should also 
consider the source of light being 
specified. Selection of lamps 
which are most efficient as 
measured in terms of output 
lumens per watt is an effective 
means of conserving energy. It 
also saves money over the life of 
the lamps. As can be seen in 
Figure 1, fluorescent, metal, 
halide, and high-pressure sodium 
lamps—all high intensity 


LAMP EFFICACY 


INCANDESCENT MERCURY FLUORESCENT METAL HALIDE HIGH-PRESSURE 
INITIAL LUMENS PER WATT, INCLUDING BALLAST SODIUM 


FIGURE 1. EFFICACIES OF 
LIGHT SOURCES 


discharge (HID)—sources are 
the more efficient. This doesn't 
mean that all incandescent lamps 
should be automatically 
discarded. In fact some 
applications still are best achieved 
with Edison's "light in a bottle". 
The higher brightness and 
relative difficulty of distributing 
lumen output of HID sources has 
now been controlled by new 
fixtures. So it is not unusual to 
find them being aesthetically 
applied in many office and work 
areas that only recently would not 
have been recommended. Even 
the unique color qualities of HID 


such as visual comfort probability sources are providing unexpected 


and equivalent sphere 
illumination, With these design 
tools, the user can obtain a much 
more pleasing work space, 
lighted for maximum tenant 
comfort and the highest 
operational productivity. It isn't 


benefits when coordinated with 
appropriate interior decorations. 
Also, energineers should 
consider the long range life cycle 
costs of lighting as well as the first 
installation cost. Figure 2 shows 
the total estimated 10-year costs 
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LIGHTING COST ESTIMATES 10-YEAR LIFE CYCLE 


FIGURE 2. COMPARATIVE 10-YEAR 
LIGHTING COSTS 


of producing one million lumens 
of usable light. This graph 
assumes no cleaning 
maintenance, a factor that no 
professional energineer should 
overlook. One of the primary 
considerations is the degree of 
lighting degradation occurring 
with the build-up of dust and the 
natural aging of the lamp. The 
maintenance philosophy has not 
changed in many years. It still 
centers on economic trade-offs 
between periodic cleaning and the 
group or spot replacement of 
older lamps. Fortunately, 
suppliers have developed 
elaborate decision models that are 
available to make life-cycle 
costing analysis easier. 

Effective lighting controls can 
also have a beneficial effect on 
overall system costs. Selective 
switching, dimmers, and timed 
controls to automatically remove 
human judgement (or lack of it) 
should also be considered. Rising 
costs should convince energineers 
that these energy efficient 
relighting ideas are worth 
investigating. A qualified 
electrical contractor in your area 
will be glad to help. Just ask. 


WHEN YOU PLAN 
FOR ELECTRICITY, PLAN 
WITH A PROFESSIONAL 


*Energineers . . . designers, specifiers, users and 
installers of energy efficient building systems. 


100 FOOTCANDLES MAINTAINED 10,000 SQ. FT. 


Enfranchising the perceptions of people 


DIMENSIONS: SPACE, SHAPE & SCALE IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by Charles Moore and Gerald Allen; Ar- 
chitectural Record Books, New York, 1976; 183 
pages, illustrations, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Raymond Gindroz 
and David Lewis 


In our age in which personal environments 
consist of places connected by a fast-moving 
car or an airplane or a television set, what is 
the role of the architect as a maker of places? 
The authors of this book discuss this question 
through examining a variety of places which 
have been very carefully made. And in doing 
so they have produced what may well turn out 
to be one of the most important statements of 
urban design and architectural theory to be 
published in years. 

The title essay sets the book’s theme. It 
moves rapidly from an explanation of purely 
objective measures of height, width, and 
length to an exploration of the perceptions of 
the user—an odd mix of objective measure, 
eclecticism, and subjective emotion—until the 
reality of architecture becomes transferred 
from the dimensions, proportions, and forms 
on a drafting board of complex images in the 
minds and emotions of the users of archi- 
tecture. 

In the essay /nclusive and Exclusive, one 
of the illustrations is of an electronic circuit, 
and on the opposite page is a map of the Los 
Angeles freeway system. The inference is, of 
course, of an open-ended, almost random net- 
work of high-speed movement, interspersed 
with destinations, p/aces. 

"The most powerful places which our 
forebears made for themselves, and left for us,” 
the authors tell us, "exist as a series of contig- 
uous spaces. They organized a hierarchy of im- 
portance—first dividing what is inside from 
what is outside. . . . In Peking an axis pene- 
trates from the outside of the city through layer 
after layer of walls to the seat of the emperor 
himself. . . . The temple of Angkor Wat, with 
its cross axes and its concentric rings of 
temples, provides a diagram of heaven which 
recalls the concentric rings of mountains 
around the seven seas which center on the 
sacred Buddhist mountain." 

But the world of modern perceptions isn't 
like this anymore. ‘‘Many of us have stamping 
grounds which exist in separate places ending 
at one airport and picking up again at some 
other one. No matter where our bodies are at 


Raymond Gindroz and David Lewis are architects and plan- 
ners and partners in the firm of Urban Design Associates in 
Pittsburgh. 


any moment, we can have 'instant anywhere' 
by making immediate electronic contact with 
people anywhere on the face of the globe. We 
can even revel in the vicarious pleasure of 
blasting people off the face of the earth in 
order to be able to make contact with them in 


outer space. . . . 

"About the time that architects and plan- 
ners started to bleat about human scale (as if 
it had to do entirely with man’s body and not 
at all with his mind or his ideas) and to rhapso- 
dize about the pleasures of sitting in the Piazza 
di San. Marco (the heart of Venice and ‘the 
finest sitting room in Europe’) people every- 
where were changing the kinds of places they 
inhabitated, electronically extending them- 
selves in new ways." 

One theme of the book lies in the resolu- 
tion of the question posed by the diagram of 
the electronic circuit: what is the role of the 
architect as a maker of places in a world of 
dynamic physical movement and in the net- 
works of the mind? In searching for contem- 
porary monumental architecture in California, 
the authors lead us away from such traditional 
place-making as the San Francisco Civic Cen- 
ter—to Disneyland. There they find an intense 
point in the looseness with which Los Angeles 
pours itself unhierarchically across the land- 
scape, the "unchartable sea of suburbia," a 
specific place, "indeed a whole public world, 
full of sequential occurrences. . . . There on the 
inside of the Matterhorn from an aerial tram- 
way over the bobsled run on the inside of the 
plastic mountain, is a vision of a place marked 
out for the public life, of a kind of rocketing 
monumentality, more dynamic, bigger and— 
who knows?—even more useful to people than 
any the world has yet seen." 

Walking tours of buildings and environ- 
ments develop and illustrate this theme. Some 
of the buildings are quiet indeed, with ap- 
parently unexceptional vocabularies. Others 
are rich, eclectic and eccentric. St. Thomas’ 
Church on Fifth Avenue in Manhattan is exam- 
ined both on the drawing board and in its 
urban context. Its curious asymmetries and dis- 


REQUIRED READING 


tortions of Gothic imagery make little sense 
when seen as isolated elevation drawings. 
When perceived by the pedestrian moving 
along Fifth Avenue or 53rd Street, they become 
dynamic elements which create a memorable 
street corner, a monumental portal, and a 
sanctuary. In this way they provide an intense 
focus in the generalized texture of the city. 

The Santa Barbara County Courthouse is 
unexpectedly linked with Le Corbusier's Car- 
penter Center to show how an architect can 
use specific images (one romantically Spanish 
Colonial, the other romantically TVA techno- 
logical) to become the basis of a formal inven- 
tion tailored to its local context. The relation- 
ship between local place and far away-image 
is made over and over again in many different 
ways by the user himself as he moves through 
these buildings. 

Hadrian’s Villa as the Roman emperor's 
representation of the entire world described in 
circles and squares is seen as a dialogue be- 
tween one man’s vision and a specific place, 
which provides a coherent sequence of star- 
tlingly different and unique places. 

In the course of these walking tours, the 
authors lead us from the idea of architecture 
consisting of the images in people’s minds to 
the brink of a very puzzling and disturbing 
question. In this electric age, do we simply 
provide “places” which have the same discon- 
tinuity of experience for people as switching 
from one TV program to another? Are “places” 
in competition with one another for memora- 
bility? The answer lies in the very notion of ob- 
jective, “out there,” form itself. 

In examining two buildings by Joseph 
Esherick—the Cannery in San Francisco and 
the McLeod house in Belvedere, Califor- 
nia—the authors refer to them as “dedicated to 
the moving inhabitants, not to the matters of 
form.” Gradually the authors move from the 
old notion of objective form to the inhabiting 
of form, and from inhabiting form to enfran- 
chising the perceptions and the values of the 
users themselves. Discussing housing design in 
Great Britain and United States, they find “the 
message to architects should be clear—invite 
involvement, invite care.” Let the architect be- 
come involved with his constituents, and to- 
gether create a place which at once responds 
to particular physical conditions and configu- 
rations but contains the joy of laughter and 
peace and surprise and discovery, of inside- 
ness and outsideness, of monumentality and of 
intimacy, of light and dark, of color and tex- 
ture, a place that is physically there, to walk 
through and explore, and here as a living 
image in our cultural and personal baggage of 
experience. 
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VICRMODE 


the newly light 
newly luxe 
vinyl wallcovering 


Vicrmode — a whole new way of creating interesting interiors, wonderful walls. 

Despite its lightweight construction, it is amenable to luxuriant, deep textures. ..16 from which to choose; 
and its colors accommodate aesthetic design demands that range from subtle to dramatic. 
Vicrmode is vinyl wallcovering to delight the hand, gladden the eye, and enhance 
both the contract and residential scheme of things. 

We invite your inquiries and requests for samples. 


Wall Sculptors to the Industry 


DISTRIBUTED BY: VICRTEX SALES DIVISION 

New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 

San Francisco, Boston, Minneapolis, Toronto, Montreal 
HOWELLS, INC., Salt Lake City/PAUL RASMUSSEN, INC., Honolulu 


L.E. CARPENTER and Company a A Dayco Company 
170 North Main Street 

Wharton, New Jersey 07885 

(201) 366-2020/NYC (212) 751-3565 
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Stable money markets will benefit most construction 
this year, but a squeeze on housing funds could develop 


Stability prevailed during the early months of 1977 in the money markets that provide the financ- 
ing for construction. In a show of determination, the Federal Reserve continued to keep a firm 
grip on the money supply (M.), holding its growth within the target range (4% to 62 per cent) 
for what now amounts to more than a year (top chart). With business demand for funds still less 
than robust, this proved adequate to meet the financing requirements for most types of con- 
struction, and interest rates (middle chart) either held stable (short-term) or declined ever so 
slightly (mortgages and state/municipal bonds). 


15% [HE SUPPLY OF CREDIT 
Mi: ANNUAL RATE 
OF GROWTH 


(Federal Reserve goal) 
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It's not quite a picture of complete stability, 
however. The bottom chart offers a look at a 
couple of unsettling changes taking place be- 
hind the scenes, which could have a bearing 
on the behavior of the credit markets later this 
year, or early in 1978. 

= The flare-up of inflation in the early months 
of 1977 has made the Fed nervous. In May, 
speaking the mind of the Board, Chairman Ar- 
thur F. Burns lectured the Senate, “Too often 
in the past we have lacked the courage or the 
patience to stay long enough on a monetary 
and fiscal path that will lead to non-inflation- 
ary economic growth. We cannot afford to 
backslide once again." Translation: I’m still 
convinced that the economy is more in need 
of restraint than stimulus. If the Congress 
doesn't curb its spending, the Fed will have to 
adopt an even tighter monetary policy than it 
wants to. (Or something close to that.) 

= Consumers have backed off the uncom- 
monly high rate at which they had been saving 
in 1975 and most of 1976 when they were 
stashing away better than 7 per cent of their 
incomes. (It was this strong flow of deposits 
into thrift institutions that set up the boom in 
homebuilding that’s been going on since last 
fall.) The savings rate is now down to only 5 
per cent of disposable income, and that 2 per 
cent differential means a shortfall of roughly 
$25 billion a year. 

How much do these new developments 
threaten the continued expansion of con- 
struction markets? For the balance of 1977 
they don't pose much of a threat at all. Above 
all else, savings and loans and other thrift insti- 
tutions are highly liquid, having both the com- 
mitments and the funds to sustain a high level 
of building for at least another six months. But 
as we get into 1978, these constraints on the 
supply of credit—along with a reviving de- 
mand for funds by business to finance a 15 per 
cent higher level of capital spending—could 
mean the beginning of a credit squeeze for 
some types of construction, notably housing. 

It doesn't have to happen, of course, but 
the Federal Reserve's dogged pursuit of a tight 
money policy increases the probability. If 
nothing else, these developments at the edges 
of the money markets are further reason to look 
for a greater shift in construction away from 
housing and toward commercial and industrial 
building in 1978. 

George A. Christie 
Vice president and chief economist 
McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company 
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New ALL-STEEL 2400 Series 
helps waiting become 
a positive experience. 


Understated elegance. Deep 
seated comfort. A very nice place 
to be. Surprisingly affordable. 
Seven seating styles, 11 coordi- 
nated tables. 

Find out more: Write for our 
colorful new brochure. All-Steel 
Inc., Box 871, Aurora, Illinois 
60507. 


AS 


ALL-STEEL 


/ 


» 
All-Steel Showrooms in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Aurora. In Canada, All-Steel Canada, Ltd. One of "o ib SE 
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Construction costs show an 89 per cent rise in twelve months 


The following is a summation of regional per 
cent changes in building construction costs. 
Based on a recent survey of the prices of five 
key building materials, and wage rates for ten 
widely used building trades, average building 


construction costs have increased 5.2 per cent 
in the past six months and now stand 8.9 per 
cent above a year ago. On the average, 183 
metropolitan areas throughout the United 
States reported building material prices in- 


creased 10.2 per cent in the past 12 months, 

while hourly wage rates of building trade 
craftsmen increased 6.9 per cent for the year. 

John H. Farley, chief editor 

Dodge Building Cost Services 


Number 
of 9/76 3/76 
Districts metro to to 
Eastern U.S. areas 3/77 3/77 
Metro NY-N) > 16 4.5 7.9 
New England States ...... 21 5.4 9.1 
Northeastern and North 
Central States .......... 46 4.9 9.2 
Southeastern and South SS 
2 E J So の 4 
GentraltStates 52. aes 3: 39 4.5 メア EES OFS, 
= SSIS 
a ee 
Average Eastern U.S. 122 4.8 8.5 AS ME 
oo 
SSS NSSS SSJ 
Western U.S. SSSR SY 
Mississipi River and RY 
Yos 
West Central States .... 35 5.7 8.4 
ifi ast and Rock 
Pacific os Y GMM NEW YORK/NEW JERSEY 
Mountain States ....... 26 6.4 11.3 DI NEW ENGLAND 
NORTHEASTERN/NORTH CENTRAL 
Average Western U.S. ... 61 6.0 9.8 ERS] soUTHEASTERN/SOUTH CENTRAL 
United States: Average .. 183 5.2 8.9 CJ MISSISSIPPI RIVER/WEST CENTRAL 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS/PACIFIC COAST 


HISTORICAL BUILDING COST INDEXES—AVERAGE OF ALL NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TYPES, 21 CITIES 1941 average for each city — 100.00 


Metropolitan 1976 (Quarterly) 1977 (Quarterly) 
area 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Atlanta 335.7 353.1 384.0 422.4 459.2 497. 544.8 575.0 5987 602.6 604.1 655.6 657.1 701.5 712.0 
Baltimore 295.8 308.7 322.8 3488 381.7 420.4 475.5 534.3 581.1 609.7 611.2 583.5 585.0 605.7 614.8 
Birmingham — 274.7 284.3 303.4 309.3 331.6 358.3 40231 4212 4489 469.0 469.5 550.4 551.9 543.8 — 551.9 
Boston 265.7 2773 295.0 328.6 362.0 394.4 437.8 462.5 5132 5357 937.2 554.4. 555.9 567.7 576.2 
Chicago 328.4 339.5 356.1 386.1 418.8 444.3 508.6 529.6 560.1 560.3 561.8 633.7 635.2 662.2 672.1 
Cincinnati 288.2 302.6 325.8 348.5 386.1 410.7 462.4 500.1 550.6 602.9 604.4 608.3 609.8 615.6 624.8 
Cleveland 303.7 331.5 358.3 380.1 415.6 429.3 462.2 509.5 531.0 578.7 580.2 631.4 632.9 619.4 6287 
Dallas 270.4 2817 308.6 327.1 357.9 386.6 4364 477.9 499.6 506.1 507.6 537.0 538.5 560.1 568.5 
Denver 305.1] 312.5 3390 368.1 392.9 415.4 461.0 510.0 553.6 580.3 581.8 614.5 616.0 656.3 666.1 
Detroit 301.2 316.44 352.9 3774 409.7 433.1 501.0 538.7 597.5 615.1 616.6 6157 617.2 634.2 6437 
Kansas City — 264.3 278.0 295.5 3153 344.7 367.0 405.8 444.9 509.1 523.8 525.3 545.8 547.3 568.2 576.7 
Los Angeles — 310.1 320.1 344.1 361.9 400.9 424.5 504.2 531.8 594.1 599.1 600.6 671.6 673.1 709.2 719.8 
Miami 286.1 305.3 392.3 353.2 384.7 406.4 447.2 485.55 558.9 588.1 589.6 591.0 592.5 604.6 613.7 
Minneapolis 300.2 309.4 3312 361.1 417.1 412.9 456. 488.6 538.0 548.3 549.8 562.6 564.1 593.0 601.9 
New Orleans 267.6 274.2 297.5 318.9 341.8 369.7 420.5 442.1 494.7 522.8 524.3 533.3 534.8 580.2 588.9 
New York 313.6 321.4 344.5 366.0 395.6 423.1 485.3 515.3 533.5 539.4 540.9 579.3 580.8 607.7 616.8 
Philadelphia 293.7 301.7 3210 346.5 374.9 419.5 485.1 518.5 567.5 581.8 583.3 5777 5792 615.8 625.0 
Pittsburgh 275.0 293.8 311.0 327.2 362.1 380.3 424.4 465.6 509.5 508.5 510.0 524.8 526.3 549.5 557.7 
St. Louis 293.2 304.4 324.7 344.4 375.5 402.5 444.2 476.7 528.9 542.7 5442 535.6 537.1 605.8 614.9 
San Francisco 390.8 402.9 441.1 465.1 512.3 561.0 6323 672.5 7533 790.1 791.6 819.3 820.8 904.5 918.1 
Seattle 2835 2922 23178 341.8 358.4 371.5 4244 4502 515.1 525.9 527.4 569.0 570.5 603.7 612.8 


Costs in a given city for a certain period may be compared with costs in another period by dividing one index into the other; if the index for a city for one period (200.0) divided 
by the index for a second period (150.0) equals 133%, the costs in the one period are 33% higher than the costs in the other. Also, second period costs are 75% of those in the 
first period (150.0 + 200.0 = 75%) or they are 25% lower in the second period. | 
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INTRODUCING THE GAF COLOR 
DESIGN SYSTEM. 


Now you can specify coordinated floors in an office the same way you would in a home. 


Floors with fashion, at last. 


Who said that a contract floor has to 
look like a contract floor? 

Certainly not GAF. Because now 
GAF brings fashion to contract floors with 
GAFSTAR®Contracfloor™ Sheet Vinyl—the 
only color coordinated solid and patterned 
flooring for commercial usage. 

Contracfloor™, with its unique Melan- 
dria and Melandria Square patterns art- 
fully defines areas and breaks up floor 
space. With fashion. Flair. And without 
sacrificing durability. 


Floors with fashion, that last. 


GAFSTAR® Contracfloor™ Sheet Vinyl is 
the toughest sheet vinyl floor GAF makes. 
Its extra-heavy-duty wear layer makes it 
ideal for use in heavily trafficked areas. 

And you'll take a shine to the no-wax 
surface that resists scuffs and stains. And 
stays looking cleaner than carpet—even 
when it's dirty. In fact, it's practically main- 
tenance free. After a time, if heavy traffic 
areas lose a bit of luster, a simple buffing 
with a lambs wool pad restores the shine 
instantly. 

Melandria and Melandria Square are 
available in 9’ widths, so there's less 
seaming and less labor for hallways and 
corridors. And of course, like all GAFSTAR® 
Sheet Vinyl floors, the Quite-Cor™ foam 
interlayer provides comfort and quietness 
underfoot. 

If you're looking to add a little pizzazz 
to offices, schools, stores, whatever, specify 
the only tough-wearing fashion floor with 
the new color-coordinated design system. 
Specifically, GAFSTAR Contracfloor 
Sheet Vinyl. 

For further information, write GAF Floor 
Products, Dept. F-43, Box 1121, Radio City 
Station, New York, N. Y. 10019. 


` Contracfloor 
sheet vinyl. 
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The news release as marketing tool 


by Stephen A. Kliment, AIA 


A news release is nothing more than an 8¥2-by-11 sheet of paper (two sheets at most), typewritten 
for offset reproduction, and designed to impart to its recipient a piece of news and a source for 
further details. What differentiates news releases from most other tools of marketing com- 
munications is the indirect path used to reach the client. There is, in other words, between the 
client and yourself, a middleman. This middleman who must be satisfied as to the news value 
of what you have sent him, represents the news media. 


Not all happenings lend themselves to this ve- 
hicle. The simplest guide to apply is the “single 
event” rule. Imagine that you (1) are about to 
complete a major commission (if on time and 
within the budget, or a candidate—you feel— 
for an AIA Oscar, so much the better); (2) have 
just been retained for an important commis- 
sion; (3) have made some key staff promotions 
or appointments; (4) have agreed to merge 
with or acquire another firm; (5) have received 
some outstanding recognition for a project, 
principal or the firm as a whole; (6) have 
changed address; (7) have opened a branch 
office; or (8) have made a technical or man- 
agement breakthrough. 

All these situations fit the "single event" 
rule and justify a news release. 


When to avoid a release 

Do not use a news release merely to talk about 
a continuing activity of the firm. A job in 
progress, the workings of your firm's financial 
management system or project delivery ap- 
proaches, are the stuff of feature articles, not 
news releases. 

Nor are you likely to get any hot editorial 
reactions with releases on the virtues of an in- 
ternal management reorganization, comple- 
tion of interim phases of a project, or staff reas- 
signments. An exception may be the assign- 
ment of a new person to head a branch office; 
in this case a notice in the local press may have 
some market value, especially in a smaller 
community. 


Who should receive news releases 
Begin to build up a media list. Divide it along 
these lines: 

1. Printed: journals and newsletters read 
by your clients, your peers and colleagues; 
journals and newspapers read by the general 
public; financial journals (if your firm is pub- 
licly owned). 

2. Broadcast: radio, television, wire news 
services. 

3. Selected associations of potential 


Mr. Kliment is an architect and communications consultant 
in New York City. 


clients (e.g. school administrators, commercial 
developers). 

You may further break down your list 
along the lines of national, regional and local 
media. If you specialize in certain building 
types (hospitals, multi-family residential) or 
services (renovation, construction manage- 
ment), you could divide the list on such lines. 

The breakdown allows you to “‘rifle-shot’’ 
releases. (Why send news of a school project 
to a magazine read by apartment developers?) 
Scattering releases across the whole spectrum 
is costly, and needlessly saturates your market. 
Make a point of keeping your list up-to-date, 
especially in terms of the name and position of 
the target editor. (For sources you can use to 
build up a media mailing list and keep it up-to- 
date, see the article "Getting Published," RE- 
CORD, February 1977). 

Some firms also send courtesy copies of 
news releases to their mailing list of past and 
current clients, along with a short explanatory 
note. If you retain a clipping service, be sure 
to send them a copy of all your releases; it will 
help the service do a more thorough job for 
you. 

Finally, make a point of following up a 
mailing with a phone call to a handful of key 
journals. 


Timing for market impact 

Timing depends on publication dates. A 
monthly journal usually cuts off all but earth- 
shaking events about three to five weeks before 
publication date. Weekly magazines, which 
tend to have a strong news slant, are more flex- 
ible and will process news almost up to the last 
minute. Always (even if your agreement with 
the client doesn't require it) coordinate public- 
ity with the client, general contractor, key sup- 
pliers and consultants. It may save you time 
and money and will make for a bigger splash. 


Writing the news release 

The typical news release consists of seven 
parts: your logo and address; a title or head- 
line; contact information; release date; date- 
line; text; and supplements. 


1 ソフ に つつ OEV EEN CVICENI 


The most crucial element is the title or 
headline. This should be typed in capital letters 
and should not exceed two lines; it should be 
informative, specific, active, and dramatic 
without being coy, cute or corny. 

As to text, what distinguishes a news re- 
lease from other pieces of writing is sequence 
and emphasis. Place the main point in a short 
first paragraph. (Editors cut from the bottom of 
the release.) The second and successive para- 
graphs should then take up: (1) the event in 
more detail, including some back-up rationale; 
(2) a quote or two on the event by a principal 
(optional); (3) relevant background on the firm 
and its principals; (4) information on relevant, 
recent, or current projects. 

No news release should go beyond two 
typewritten double-spaced pages. The aim of a 
release is to whet the appetite, not to cover 
every possible angle. If there is so much to say 
it cannot fit onto two pages, you need to 
rewrite it or forget about it. To round out the 
material, it sometimes helps to include a proj- 
ect photograph, staff snapshot, or copy of a re- 
port, if appropriate. 

It is a sanguine office that believes all edi- 
tors will observe a suggested release date. You 
will thus do better to wait until all contents are 
cleared, and mark the piece “for immediate re- 
lease" at the top of page 1. 


Producing the release 

If you plan to issue more than three or four re- 
leases a year, develop a special news release 
form. It is rarely worth setting the release in 
type. It costs more money and dilutes the sense 
of immediacy conveyed by the typewriter face. 
The original should be clean, black and sharp. 
Double-space the text and leave generous 
margins for use by the editor. Reproduction is 
best by photo offset for the quantities you are 
likely to need. Offset costs are about $5 per 
hundred per original. 


Tying in with other marketing efforts 

As we noted, your program of news releases 
cannot exist in a vacuum. It must tie-in with 
the over-all direction of your marketing and 
communications. If you plan to expand geo- 
graphically, or cultivate a particular series of 
building types or services, or make an organ- 
ized effort to improve the level of design, then 
the tenor of your news releases should reflect 
this, along with your firm's other marketing 
communications. 
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£oaday s exorDitant energy costs 
demand a whole new "pprov adi 


to a building’s exterior E ^ . 
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The demand is for buildings that use sunlight as much as possible. 


The At the same time, they must be highly insulated! 


® The Kalwall System is BOTH 

light transmitting and INSULATED. 

SYSTEM This means the entire structure can 
is that 


have walls of Kalwall to let natural 
sunlight in all around. Yet, because 
Kalwall is so highly insulated, there isn’t 
the terrible heat loss of transparent 


— に 本 エー 人 = エー 
Some specificati 


= ons of the Kalwall System: 

window-wall type buildings. . iude transmission range 3% to 83% 
isi ildi i e U-Factors .40, .24, .15, and .( 
NEW See for yourself! Visit a Kalwall building. Talk with the owner, « ee hag ede 

with the operating personnel. It'll be an exciting experience. e Weight per Square Foot 1V2 pounds 

e Thickness of System 234 inches 

f e Design Considerations Unlimited 

APPROACH! : ET 


Kalwall CORPORATION p^) 


1111 Candia Road, Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 Phone 603-627-: 
Full color literature gives complete details and specifications. 
Call or write Bruce Keller. By retum mail, you'll get all the 
literature plus the name of an installation nearby! 
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BACK UP YOUR BUILDING 
BEAUTIFULLY 


Anchor Fence 

Dept. E077, 6500 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 21224 

Please send Anchor Fence catalog 
& specs. 


Anchor Fence” can complement 
your building back...front... 

all around. And do a beautiful 
job of it. After all, this fence 

is built with 85 years of expe- 


TheDial-A-Drink 


r 


rience. Experience resulting in 
superior engineering, the 
industry’s widest chain link 
selection and a functionally 
handsome design. Not to men- 
tion superior service. 

Anchor Fence. The beauty 


built with 85 years of experience. 


Title 


Company 


Address 


Name : i 


City/State/Zip 


Phone g l 
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handle on Oasis 
water coolers twists right or left 
for easy control. But the valve stem 
doesnt turn...doesnt grind into the 
valve seat. Result? valve seat 
wears on and on. Sofor long-lasting 


water coolers, turn to Oasis. And 
take your refreshment with a twist. 


OASIS 


The word for water coolers. 


oasis Ebco Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 43213. - 


For more data, circle 40 on inquiry card 
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Vassar College Library 


RECYCLING "MAIN" 
-A LANDMARK 


AT VASSAR 


The engraving at left was made soon after Main, designed by James 
Renwick in the Second Empire style, was completed in 1865. The Ren- 
wick building is the heart of today’s Vassar, but back when the college 
was founded, it was the entire body as well. In the beginning, Vassar 
girls—among the first American women ever to go to college—lived, 
ate, went to class and studied in this grand structure. As the campus 
grew, Main’s functions changed and by the early 1970s it seemed logi- 
cal to expand it into a needed college center. Architect Jean Paul Carl- 
hian of Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott proposed that the 
new facilities (above) be wrapped around a rear wing in such a way 
that two high, skylit atriums were created. This juxtaposition of old and 
new has produced eminently successful interior spaces, which inter- 
connect easily while leaving the original landmark, including the main 
facade shown in the engraving, intact. For respecting the old building 
and bringing new life to the restored structure, SBR&A have won a 
1977 AIA Honor Award.—Mildred F. Schmertz 
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l is among the nice coinci- 
dences that occasionally happen 
in the practice of architecture that 
Jean Paul Carlhian of Shepley Bul- 
finch Richardson and Abbott 
should have designed the addition 
to this particular building by 
James Renwick. The latter, a great 
19th-century eclectic, designed in 
several styles including his Pugin- 
inspired Gothic Revival. Grace 
Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York City, and the crenel- 
lated and spired Gothic fantasy for 
the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C, are among the 
best of his works in this style. 
During his visit to the Paris 
Exposition of 1854, Renwick dis- 
covered a new brand of eclecti- 
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cism—a French Renaissance Re- 
vival—called Second Empire in 
honor of Napoleon III. What he 
saw were the enlargements of the 
Louvre by Louis Visconti and 
H.M. Lefuel. He returned to the 
United States with the new style as 
part of his repertoire. He per- 
formed it conspicuously in Wash- 
ington for the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art (now the Renwick; RECORD, 
July 1972, pages 110-112), and 
for a much smaller audience in 
the small town of Poughkeepsie— 
that new breed of woman student 
at Vassar. 

Back to Jean Paul Carlhian 
and the coincidence. He, most fit- 
tingly, is French, grew up in Paris, 
spent his boyhood at the Louvre 
and studied architecture at the 
seminary for which eclecticism 
was the religion—the École Aa- 
tionale Supérieure des Beaux Arts. 
From 1937 to 1948 he competed 
for a Grand Prix with, for con- 
trast, a two-year interval at Har- 
vard under Walter Gropius from 
1945 to 1947. So he too, like Ren- 
wick, has brought a little bit of 
Paris to Poughkeepsie. Deeply in- 
terested in formal composition as 
taught by the École, he has ap- 
plied its principles in this addition 
to the Renwick building. 

In his own words: “The es- 
sence of any French Second Em- 
pire composition lies in the articu- 
lation of various elements of the 
plan and elevation in a series of 
wings and pavilions, symmetrical 
within themselves and symmet- 


rically disposed on either side of a 
single grand axis. As a clue to 
what we believe to be the massing 
success of the addition, such an 
arrangement was preserved, with 
all the new elements arranged 
symmetrically along the original 
main axis, thus recognizing, re- 
emphasizing, and reinforcing the 
original concept. The side eleva- 
tions were articulated along simi- 
lar lines. The openings posed a 
real problem, with all efforts to 
duplicate, imitate or recall the 
Renwick windows turning into 
failures. Skylights were chosen, 
wherever justifiable, over conven- 
tional windows. Where the latter 
were deemed necessary they were 
grouped into simple glass sur- 
faces, each of which became a 
single statement. Another chal- 
lenge was the roof silhouette. 
Sloping roofs or other ‘Mansard’ 
solutions interfered with views 
from Main's windows. We de- 
vised a crenellated outline where 
cutouts (in lieu of pediments) ex- 
pose inward sloping skylights (in 
lieu of dormers) which we believe 
provides a measure of articulated 
richness which can stand on its 
own besides Renwick’s bravura.” 

The addition stands on its 
own with Main on the interiors as 
well. Its two-story landscaped 
atriums, spanned by bridges at the 
second level, are dramatically 
handsome communal spaces for 
the college to congregate—better 
than any of the major spaces ex- 
tant in the Renwick structure. 


The two old photographs (top left) 
show the wing as it appeared before 


the renovation. The outdoor terrace 
has been replaced by a two-story 
atrium, and a new terrace (left) extends 
beyond the snack bar in the new struc- 
ture. The photo of the new addition 
(above) has been taken from a vantage 
point similar to the ones in the old 
photographs. It is accessible from the 
four points of the compass including a 
bridge over the sunken court which il- 
luminates and gives access to the 
lower lobby. The diagrams (right) 
show the elements destroyed and re- 
placed and the considerations of sym- 
metry and proportion which con- 
trolled Carlhian's design. 


AXES OF 
PAVILIONS 
AND WINGS 
BOTH NEW 
AND OLD 
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As the section (left) and the plans (op- 
posite page) indicate, the new addition 
consists basically of a U-shaped struc- 
ture wrapped around the eastern stem 
of Main. The entire four-story building 
over 500 feet long was originally de- 
signed to house all of the activities of 
the Vassar of 1865. The original struc- 
ture remained virtually untouched 
save for two additions. Following a 
disastrous fire in 1918 which swept 
away the original chapel and its apse, 
the stem of the “T” was extended east- 
ward. The other addition created a 
new axial appendage toward the west 
(see diagrams overleaf). The latter un- 
fortunate accretion was demolished by 
Vassar in the sixties in celebration of 
the centennial of its foundation. 

Carlhian persuaded the College 
that the post-1918-fire addition to the 
east be demolished as well. Everything 
left was by Renwick and Carlhian and 
his team were determined to preserve 
as much of his work as possible, as 
well as adding to it in the original spirit 
of his design. 

Most dramatically, Carlhian pre- 
served Renwick's walls and windows 
by holding his additions respectfully 
back from them by the use of glass- 
enclosed halls and two magnificent 
atria (left and right photos), which 
serve as all-weather gathering spaces. 
These are crossed by bridges at the 
second floor level that interconnect 
the two-story lounge in the Renwick 
“T” (bottom left) with the additions 
which flank it on either side. This 
lounge was a former dining hall which 
had been badly remodeled after the 
1918 fire. Carlhian removed the ceil- 
ing, recaptured the spaces between 
the post-fire trusses, and revealed the 
original Renwick windows that had 
been blocked up—thus bringing sun- 
light to the room. 


~ m ssa 


SECOND FLOOR 
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llege, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Architects: Shepley Bul- 
finch Richardson and Abbott. Consultants: 
Zaldastani Associates (structural); Stres- 
singer & Adams (mechanical); Thompson 
Engineering Co. (electrical); Elizabeth Carl- 
hian (landscape). Contractor: Dimeo Con- 
struction Co. 


Special care was taken to assure that 
all the new brick walls in the addition 
matched perfectly the color and cours- 
ing of the original. Exposed metal parts 
on the interior as well as the exterior 
were either coated or painted in a spe- 
cial shade of gray to recall the subtly 
differing shades of the old slate roofs 
of Main. Shown above is the student 
pub and to the left and below are two 
views of the atria. Where needed, the 
original windows have been remo- 
deled as walk-through openings. The 
atria are used primarily as sitting, study 
and circulation space. 


VASSAR COLLEGE CENTER 


A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF 
YOUTH CENTER 


The "junior citizens" of Miami Beach 

have a sparkling new facility that is intended 
to bring them together as a cohesive group 
—and hence keep them in the community. 

To serve its particular function, the building 
differs from traditional concepts 

in many interesting ways. The image is vibrant; 
the possible activities are many and varied. 
And most important, the building is 

what the users really wanted.—C.K.H. 
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Smith Aerial Surveys 


The Miami Beach Youth Center is different 
from many of its predecessors because of the 
wide variety of activities offered, because 
those activities are actually what the users 
wanted, and because of the facility’s distinc- 
tive design. Architects Ferendino/Grafton/ 
Spillis/Candela spent a great amount of time 
and effort to make sure that the results met the 
difficult program, and some of the processes 
are discussed later on. But first, it is interesting 
to see what their efforts produced. 

A surprise here is the diversity of possible 
activities beside the usual gymnasium and 
meeting rooms (see plan, overleaf). Within the 
brightly colored environment, there are con- 
stant loud sounds from bowling lanes, pinball 
machines (located on a mezzanine above the 


lanes), a juke box and multi-media equipment 
(located in the smaller round form at the top of 
the plan, overleaf). Separated from the noisy 
uses, there are facilities for serious pursuits 
such as reading, group discussion, musical 
practice (also located on the mezzanine) and 
even television programs to augment the local 
schools’ requirements in a more relaxed at- 
mosphere. 

The architects point out that—despite the 
presence of an ice skating rink (to the left of the 
entrance)—the center conserves energy in 
ways that hark back to earlier practice than the 
normally fully enclosed educational facilities 
in the region. For example, much of the floor 
area relies on natural ventilation, which of 
course is only possible all year in such 
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As viewed from the entrance side 
(photo, left), the building forms a 
gateway to a multitude of activities, 
which include tennis on the roof and 
swimming in the 75-foot pool. Other 
activities in the gymnasium are 
accommodated in spaces that can be 
open to the outdoors or enclosed, 
depending on the normally temperate 
weather (photo above). 


subtropical locations. The gymnasium has 
walls that can be opened up by means of roll- 
ing steel doors. And the center’s main gather- 
ing place is a double-height open “porch” be- 
tween the swimming pool and gymnasium 
(photos above and last page). 

Almost all of the center’s spaces open to 
each other—either directly or through glass 
walls. The objects are to encourage interest in 
all of the activities, to avoid a feeling of isola- 
tion when the spaces are under-utilized, and of 
course to allow surveillance from the control 
desk. (There are three full-time directors, a 
supervisor and many part-time directors.) 

The 42,300-square-foot factility was built 
for a cost of $2,300,000 on a difficult triangu- 
lar site, which contained utility easements that 
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further complicated planning. The building’s 
scale recognizes both the nearby large single- 
family houses and the fact that the building is 
institutional in nature. The center’s dynamic 
appearance relies on the molding of traditional 
construction methods—rather than structural 
theatrics. It is built in the usual construction 
manner for the area: poured-in-place concrete 
frame with stuccoed concrete block infill. The 
mezzanine and roof (where three tennis courts 
are located—see aerial photo) are precast con- 
crete double tees. 


How did this youth center get to be so 
different? To a distant viewer, Miami Beach 
might appear to be the last place in need of 
government-sponsored social programs and 
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their facilities, but it has some unique prob- 
lems. One is a large population of the aging 
which has retired to a popular mecca of 
"golden years" sun worship, only to find that 
their once adequate funds no longer can sup- 
port them. 

Another problem has been the disaffec- 
tion from the city by the children of often 
affluent local families. And it was to counter 
this disaffection that the concept of the youth 
center was started. 

While the very term “youth center" may 
conjure up images of impoverished neighbor- 
hoods and the desire to keep the poor off the 
streets, the needs here were quite different: to 
give social cohesion—and hence civic enthu- 
siasm—among contemporaries who might be 


otherwise scattered over a broad geographic 
area. To do this, the center was to provide con- 
structive outlets for pent-up energies, including 
augmenting school programs and any other ac- 
tivities that might be popular—as well as the 
traditional athletic facilities. 


How is such an unusual facility programmed? 
To determine what activities were to be 
housed—as well as an appropriate site—archi- 
tects Ferendino/Grafton/Spillis/Candela were 
commissioned to do preliminary research right 
after approval of the $2.5-million bond issue. 
A group called "Junior Citizens of Miami 
Beach" was organized with representation by 
all local schools, and it acted as an advisory 
committee to the architects. In the group's 
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A multitude of recreational equipment 
is contained in the enclosed parts 

of the building, and it is made 
feasible by users paying for damage. 
Over the bowling lanes (near the 
entrance) a mezzanine accommodates 
practice rooms, pinball machines 

and tables for billiards and paddle 
tennis (photo, left). A lounge, 

toward the rear of the building, has 
tables for study and snacks 

(photo below). 


/ 


( SKATING RINK 
\ 


BOWLING |, 
LANES 


MIAMI BEACH YOUTH CENTER 


name, a survey was sent to all students be- 
tween 9 and 18 years of age, and its first ques- 
tion concerned just what was perceived by the 
potential users when the term “youth center" 
was mentioned. Aside from the answer: “a 
place of our own,” their perception was close 
to that of the original intention: to create an 
atmosphere for social cohesion. The need for 
the center was emphasized by almost twenty 
per cent of the respondents stating "nothing" 
in answer to what they did in their free time. 
Other questions involved interests in ac- 
tivities not accommodated by existing local fa- 
cilities (the consensus included swimming, 
bowling, tennis, karate, billiards, gymnastics, 
relaxation, concerts, “rap” sessions and—sur- 
prisingly—ice skating) and who should use the 
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facility ("teens," “pre-teens” or both—the 
consensus was both). Another question con- 
cerned the desirable location of the proposed 
facilities, and the majority answer was a gener- 
ous "anywhere." The last answer left the archi- 
tects with a long, detailed search to determine 
a site. This was finally chosen on the edge of 
a golf course near two of the larger local 
schools and public transportation routes. 


MIAMI BEACH YOUTH CENTER, Miami Beach, 
Florida. Owner: City of Miami Beach. Architects 
and engineers: Ferendino/Grafton/Spillis/Candela— 
partner-in-charge: Edward Grafton; project man- 
ager: Jose Corbato; project architect: Julio Grabiel; 
interior and graphic designer: Howard Snoweiss 
and Juan Lezcano. General contractor: Seldin Con- 
struction Co. 


Ezra Stoller © ESTO photos 


^, ACENTER FOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Clark Kerr Learning Resources Hall on the University of California 
! campus in Santa Barbara is the first link of an audio-visual inter-campus 


GYMNASIUM 


| ies now communication system in the state—a structure housing the technology 
of an educational network to share information. As a communication 

service center, it was designed by architects Marquis & Stoller not just to provide 

for all the newest electronic equipment, but to meet the obvious need for 

spatial flexibility to accommodate yet-to-be-developed equipment. In so doing, 

the architects also maintained a sensitivity to non-technological aspects, 

perhaps demonstrated best by not losing sight of a simple pedestrian circulation 

pattern, and ultimately converting that circulation space into a major design 

feature in the new structure and thereby enhancing the experience for the passer-by.— Janet Nairn 
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he purpose of the Learning Resources Hall is to be an integrated, 
specialized, non-teaching facility for the development, production, 
storage and distribution of any kind of visual or audio material that can 
be used as a learning aid by students and teachers. It is, in essence, an 
extension of the conventional library containing printed matter; it is an 
electronically-based library. It has become the central communications 
hub on campus, and is directly electronically connected underground 
to several other buildings. While this structure was intended to be a 
prototype design for such facilities on other campuses throughout Cali- 
fornia, the concept has not yet been widely adopted. 

To facilitate the various kinds of spaces needed to carry out this 
multi-dimensional audio-visual purpose, and to maintain what was a 
long-established, well-trodden axial through the site, the 45,000- 
square-foot building was separated into two sections by a skylighted 
arcade. One section houses the video production facilities in a sound- 
proof chamber; the other houses offices, photo studios, engineering 
shop, graphic arts, set production and storage—the support facilities. 

The arcade is the focal point of the structure for most. It becomes 
a special experience, a bonus that did not exist on the campus before. 
There is a great strength of enclosure, partly due to blind walls enclosing 
spaces needing little natural light and to the dominant coffered ceiling 
at the entrance. Yet there is also a light-filled openness with non- 
enclosed entrances and the two-story height of the space, capped by a 
skylight. 

The structure is poured-in-place reinforced concrete, with shear 
walls for expected lateral earthquake movement. The video studio is 
separated structurally from the balance of the structure. In the arcade, 
the roof and second-story balcony are cantilevered from the large wing, 
attached at only two points to the video studio wing (on the north and 
south sides—seen on the second story plan) by a hanging connection 
composed of two steel pins that provide a vertical expansion joint. 

At completion in 1975, the building cost was $55 per square foot. 


CLARK KERR LEARNING RESOURCES HALL, The University of California, Santa 
Barbara, California. Architects: Marquis & Stoller—J. Peter Winkelstein, Peter 
Kampf, project architects. Engineers: Isadore Thompson & Associates (structural), 
Archer-Spencer Engineering Associates, Inc. (mechanical/electrical). Landscape 
architects: EDAW, Inc. Consultants: Wilson, Ihrig & Associates, Inc. (acoustical); 
J. E. Goolsby (graphics); The Koch Company (cost). General contractor: J. W. 
Bailey Construction Company. 
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Built-in flexibility is obviously experi- 
enced in the learning systems area 
(above) where the electrical system is 
spread across the open ceiling beams 
allowing any kind of working arrange- 
ment and demonstration. Not seen is 
the easily accessible channel below 
the first floor hallway, which contains 
the heart of the center, the cables and 
electrical hookups. The video control 
room (right) and studio (above) are 
separated from the other facilities as a 
division of functions and sound con- 
trol. The engineering shop (below) was 
positioned near the building’s service 
entrance (bottom page 86) and is filled 
with natural light through a line of 
clerestory windows. 


LEARNING RESOURCES HALL 


LEARNING PLACES 


BY METZ TRAIN OLSON & YOUNGREN 


By Nory Miller 


On the West Side of Chicago, the Academic Facility for Rush 
University, part of the complex Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center, is a cool-hand, collegiate composition that 
has been sensitively spliced into a network of existing 
services and streets. Critic Nory Miller’s anatomy of the 
architecture (overleaf) is as full of lessons as her subject. 

And down on the South Side, several of the University 

of Chicago’s quadrangle buildings, bristling with 

gargoyles, have been adapted inside for new 
uses (page 94), leaving dignity intact 
while putting a glow on some good 
old Gothic.— William Marlin 


COOL-HAND COLLEGIATE 


Designing part of a hospital complex has gen- 
erally been to the practice of architecture what 
personal injury litigation has been to the prac- 
tice of law—not entirely glamorous. 

There are so many programmatic consid- 
erations, not to mention overlapping or con- 
flicting departmental demands, that esthetic 
impulses are often excused from the room, if 
not rudely laughed out of it. 

This makes Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center’s new academic facility—Rush 
medical college, for short—a really remarkable 
event. The architects, Metz Train Olson & 
Youngren, with partner John King in charge of 
design, have not only come up with a techni- 
cally proficient structure, but they have also 
made the most of what everyone else thought 
was an impossible site, one with an elevated 
train running through. Inside, it clearly re- 
sponds to functional patterns; outside, to exist- 
ing elements of the surrounding Medical Cen- 
ter, becoming a unifying, organizing Dartici- 
pant amidst an unkempt cluster of older facili- 
ties. Exacting and elegant in its massing, fin- 
ishes, and detailing, and very much in the Chi- 
cago “tradition” in this respect, the Rush medi- 
cal college more than holds its own as a con- 
scientious architectural concept. 

This is not only an architectural story. It is 
a programming and planning story, tied up in 
the very nature of medical practice itself. This 
was to be a new school with a very old name. 
Rush University, named after Benjamin Rush, 
the doctor who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, dates from 1837, the year of Chi- 
cago's incorporation, but it was discontinued 
during World War Il. Then in the late 1960s, 
Presbyterian and St. Luke's Hospitals, having 
been recently combined, started some soul- 
searching. And the architects, called in early, 
helped the hospital to decide what its nature, 
and its location, as an institution should be. 

There was a question, for example, as to 
whether to stay in its inner-city neighborhood, 
where nurses had to be paid a 20 per cent pre- 
mium to surmount the dangers of coming to 
work. It was realized, finally, that other, and 
less noble, premiums would have to be paid 
were the institution to hightail it for “safer” 
surrounds. The result is what John King calls a 
“mini-national health system," with the medi- 
cal center as a research and referral hospital 
linked to other primary, secondary, and tertiary 
health-care facilities throughout the region. 
Gradually this Rush Care Network, and revolu- 
tionary it is, has come to consist of 14 medical 
schools in the Midwest, plus ten hospitals in 
Chicago and northern Illinois. 

The Network was full of implications, and 
obligations. It meant building a neighborhood 
clinic, nearby in the West Side ghetto, and 
knocking on doors to find people who needed 
care. It meant offering its own pre-paid health- 
maintenance insurance program. It meant 
starting its own medical school, cutting ties 
with the one at the University of Illinois, and 
Rush University, which had been in this same 
neighborhood, was rechartered in 1969. 
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The Rush Care Network now serves a 
population of 1.5 million. Students have 
access to all of its components. And the col- 
lege, opening last September at a cost of $24.5 
million, has 1,000 of them, expected to double 
in four years. 

Where to put the college was an open 
question for a long time. The architects looked 
into building it over the expressway, but the 
delays of government red-tape seemed too 
much, and into putting it across the street from 
the hospital complex. Says partner Ralph 
Youngren, “No one thought we could use the 
skinny site where the elevated train ran, but the 
hospital already owned it, and it was on the 
same block as the rest of the buildings. So we 
said, why not think of the El as an asset, build- 
ing around it, maybe even putting stops right 
inside the hospital—a potential that has not yet 
been taken advantage of, what with the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority somewhat hesitant. But 
we did achieve the major concept—a walkway 
in the air. The hospital complex consists of 
buildings dating from the 1880s to the 1970s, 
and these are made of different materials, with 
different entrances, and they have no connec- 
tions. We wanted to build the connector." 

That is exactly what Rush is, one tinker- 
toy in an urban-scale construction. “It isn't a 
building," King emphasizes. "It's a mid-sec- 
tion.” 

This “mid-section” starts on the fourth 
floor. There is nothing below except the con- 
crete stilts supporting it, and the train. But the 
structure is such that a third floor could be 
slung down; first and second floors could be 
built up from grade. “The idea for that street 
level area,” says partner Carl Hunter, an asso- 
ciate designer at the time, “was eventually to 
have a drug store, flower and book shops, 
maybe a restaurant, and doctors’ offices. The 
complex now has thousands of people and no 
amenities, but it could be a school on top, with 
a lively sub-culture below.” 

Today, there is just the school on top— 
floors four, five, and six. But the structure is 
geared to hold between seven and eleven 
more. Four additional elevator shafts are in 
place to serve such someday expansion. And 
mechanical gear, housed in spiffy immacu- 
lately sheathed side towers so that nothing on 
the roof will have to be removed for expansion 
purposes, can carry more vertical load. Hori- 
zontal growth can also occur at each end. 

The El suggested several trains of thought 
about the structural configuration itself, and 
has even become a kinetic feature of ex- 
periencing the architecture. The college is on 
stilts because it was necessary to climb over 
the El tracks and thus take advantage of the 
site’s full width. A way also had to be worked 
out to insulate the college from the trains. 

The first thing was to separate the build- 
ing's structure from that of the tracks. They are 
supported on columns that go six feet below 
grade. The building, in contrast, has caissons 
going down 60 feet. That left only the most vir- 
ulent vibrations to travel through the soil, 


Rush medical college is situated on a 
skinny urban site with an elevated 
train track running through it. The long 
structure, on stilts, climbs up and over 
the tracks and, acting as a three-level 
walkway in the air, actually consisting 
of floors four through six, it intercon- 
nects with older surrrounding facili- 
ties. Cantilevered on either side of the 
main axis, the savoir faire of its 
hoisted, hovering surfaces gives conti- 
nuity and composure to the existing 
streetscape, while leaving room for fu- 
ture additions, amenities, and activi- 
ties that can be plugged in from grade- 
level upwards. Seven to eleven more 
floors can also be added topside. Alu- 
minum slats provide an impeccable, 
immaculate detailing that is more than 
worthy of the Chicago tradition. 


Philip Turner 


down to the caissons, and up again. So a neo- 
prene pad was placed between the concrete 
stilts and the steel columns at the fourth floor. 

As for noise, the architects devised an ob- 
stacle course of sand-filled concrete-block 
walls, with sealed joints covered with sound- 
absorptive panels, plus a reflective hard mem- 
brane over the tracks themselves. The ceiling 
bounces sound back down, and the side walls 
devour it. Just in case, the floor above the 
tracks is flocked with acoustical fibers. In some 
places, the trains are only ten feet from a doc- 
tor's desk. You can’t hear a thing. 

The El also determined the structural sys- 
tem. To climb over it, the architects cantile- 
vered the building 24 feet out on that side. Effi- 
ciency factors said to cantilever it 24 feet on 
the other side. That left 72 feet of central col- 
umn-free space, ensuring fine flexibility, and, 
to span that, there was a choice between a 
five-foot six-inch beam or the same amount of 
steel in a seven-foot six-inch truss. That gave 
the architects an idea. 

One of the real problems of the hospital 
complex was that it was a bunch of separate 
buildings, and though the new building was 
envisioned as a connector, none of the floor 
levels of its neighbors matched—unless, that 
is, the truss option was used to make room for 
interstitial space between floors, thus giving an 
over-all floor height of 17 feet six inches. That 
could manage to touch two of the three nearby 
buildings, and any new additions to the site. 
Brilliant. But would it make sense in dollars? 

A study of another research building in the 
medical center was done to see how much had 
been spent in remodeling and, in the previous 
ten years, it turned out that $9 per square foot 
had been spent, 85 per cent of that for me- 
chanical changes—not counting the disturb- 
ance every time something was changed. With 
interstitial space, where a man can walk in and 
rearrange the innards of the building without 
scratching at its skin, much of that expense 
could be saved. So the decision was made. 
Rush has interstitial levels below the fourth and 
above the fifth and sixth floors. There is none 
between the fourth and fifth because there are 
two-level lecture halls in that location. This 
premium will be repaid in seven years. 

With its floor-height module, the college 
could be connected to two older adjacent 
buildings—climbing over the street to meet 
one of them and giving it an additional eleva- 
tor core. There are also bridges to a new park- 
ing garage, across another street, and a new 
geriatrics center next door—both of them by 
Metz Train Olson & Youngren. 

The long cantilevers naturally called for a 
lightweight skin. The architects adapted a Brit- 
ish system of extruded aluminum slats, en- 
cased in stainless-steel slipcovers, but left the 
slipcovers off in this application. The slatting 
technique proved less expensive than bending 
big metallic sheets, and retooling an American 
plant to make the slats was no problem. What 
was a problem was racking the slats into 
panels for site work. King relates, “At first the 
people were racking them up from the back, 
and there were variations in color. The build- 
ing would have come out striped, but carefully 
preselecting the slats, it worked fine.” 
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As a result, the Rush medical college has 
a certain top-hat savoir faire. It avoids the po- 
tential harsh desolation of a futuristic structural 
essay by the scale and texture of the slatting 
pattern, by the tone of the aluminum finish, 
and in its dash around corners and the delicate 
definitions of section and infill. Nor is the 
smart cut of its facades disappointed by the in- 
terior—a restrained palette of burgundy and 
blue, natural woods, buff carpeting, and 
rounded accents. 

The skinny site dictated that corridors be 
run along each outer edge, with rooms in the 
middle. The east corridors are public and car- 
peted; the west ones, in terrazzo, are for sup- 
plies, animals, and staff. And rather than shut 
the classrooms and offices into little cells, the 
architects borrowed natural light for them by 
way of canted glass clerestories. Spritely gath- 
ering spots are sprinkled throughout. 

The two-level library, a lounge-like focal 
point at one end of the school, is reached by 
a dramatic staircase, celebrated with a pyrami- 
dal skylight, carpeted throughout, made comfy 
with handsome wooden furniture, and embel- 
lished with chrome light fixtures. The doctors 
hated fluorescent supermarket-style libraries, 
said so, and wanted something like the lamps 
from their own school days. So there are table 
lamps all over; touted today as “task lighting," 
something other than energy conservation was 
on the architects’ minds at the time the lamps 
were specified. 

A lot of the furniture here consists of a sys- 
tem that was developed by Niklas Zographos, 
at the architects’ request, from an earlier chair 
design of his. They further invented, and had 
fabricated, a special carrel that can be locked 
full of books, like a piano’s keyboard. This kind 
of attention appears throughout, whether it is 
a handsome railing on a back staircase or trunk 
lines in the desks of the lecture hall for elec- 
tronic hook-up, and this has yet another practi- 
cal side—the kind of natural, giving 
thoroughness with which people tend to apply 
themselves to their work when their surround- 
ings are comely, engaging, and bright. 

Rush medical college was not an inexpen- 
sive building, running $91.40 per square foot, 
but not untoward, either, for this kind of tech- 
nical load. Besides saving, strengthening, and 
sharing itself with its urban context, it can 
make room for the growing demands of an un- 
known future in an economical fashion, mak- 
ing front-end costs more than justifiable. And 
what sure style! Perhaps it will help dispel the 
notion that quality is limited to corporate head- 
quarters and private hillside homes. 


ACADEMIC FACILITY OF RUSH UNIVERSITY, Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, Chicago. Archi- 
tects: Metz Train Olson & Youngren; John Matthew 
King, project designer; Kenneth R. Mullin, project 
manager. Engineers: C. A. Metz Engineers and Le 
Messurier Associates (structural); Environmental Sys- 
tems Design (mechanical, electrical); Bolt Beranek 
and Newman (acoustical); David A. Mintz (lighting). 
General contractor and construction manager: 
Morse/Deisel. 


Nory Miller is managing editor of Inland Architect maga- 
zine, architecture critic for The Chicago Daily News, a 1976 
Fellow of the Graham Foundation for Advanced Study in the 
Fine Arts, and a 1977 recipient of the Loeb Fellowship of 
Harvard University. 
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A GLOW ON OLD GOTHIC 


The idea that a learned and lookable archi- 
tecture should be part of a good education, or 
that a good education should at least lead to an 
appreciation for architecture as a sound cul- 
tural influence, was mixed right into the mortar 
of the University of Chicago when it was 
founded in the early 1890s. 

Henry Ives Cobb was called to lay out the 
campus; Frederick Law Olmstead, the tree- 
lined linearity of the Midway Plaisance. 
Wright, Goodhue, Mies, Eero Saarinen, and 
many others would find place here as well. But 
it is Cobb’s English Gothic quadrangles that 
hold the campus together. 

In a recent picture book about this heri- 
tage, Dreams in Stone, Donald J. R. Bruckner, 
the University’s Vice President for Public Af- 
fairs observes, “There are styles more awe- 
some, most seem to me more noble; but in 
Gothic it is clear the builders had fun." 

These buildings, gotten up in blue Bedford 
stone, look like a meeting of mischievous gray 
eminences, which makes them very good Eng- 
lish Gothic-revival buildings. There is dignity 
and humanity and wit in them. Good old 
Gothic, or the fun part of it anyway, might not 
have been a bad thing to stick to. 

Metz Train Olson & Youngren, with Ralph 
Youngren seeing after things, did stick to it, 
and in regearing the interiors of several of these 
buildings for new needs, they have assimilated 
the idiom with a subtle, sure hand. 

The old Harper Library, of 1912, by Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge, has been turned into 
the College Center. The old Rosenwald Hall, of 
1914, by Holabird & Roche, and the old Busi- 
ness East of 1904—also by the Shepley firm— 
have been turned into the Graduate School of 
Business. 

In addition, the adjacent Wieboldt Hall, of 
1926, by Coolidge & Hodgdon, has been 
turned into a study area as an extension of the 
College Center facilities in old Harper. Rosen- 
wald and Business East interiors were done in 
association with Samuel A. Lichtmann, with 
the Harper/Wieboldt conversion assigned to 
Metz Train Olson & Youngren on their own. 

Essentially three concerns guided the ar- 
chitects, working with Calvert W. Audrain, the 
Director of Physical Planning and Construction 
of the University, and Harold Hellman, the 
University Architect. The Gothic character of 
the interiors had to be preserved. The func- 
tional nature of the various new academic fa- 
cilities had to be efficiently accommodated; in 
other words, the affectionate retention of old 
stylistic elements and details could not be al- 
lowed to get in the way of practical perform- 
ance. And the life-style of students and faculty 
had to be expressed. 

The main reading room of Harper, always 
somewhat cavernous and regal, as if waiting 
for some knighthood to assemble, now has 
lounge-style study areas and a lot of quiet 
corners to get lost in. Big old tables were refin- 
ished, and in the small study areas, defined by 
low book stacks, which are oak-trimmed 
standard metal units, new trestle tables of oak 
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have been used. Two magnificent chandeliers, 
rewired and relamped, spread a soft light over 
the richly patterned vaults and infill of the ceil- 
ing, reaching over to emphasize the deep re- 
cesses of the Gothic windows. 

Beyond each end wall are the East Tower 
and the West Tower, which contain faculty of- 
fices and, on a third-floor mezzanine, student 
lounges. Classrooms, with their reclaimed de- 
tailing, are varied and delightful. 

Old Business East has been tied into old 
Harper by way of a new third-floor reading 
room, which is directly accessible, as is the 
reading room in Harper, from the new “check- 
point" and library services desk in the East 
Tower. This beautifully proportioned room has 
finally been allowed to reveal its full nature, 
and an affable nature it is. Wonderful wood 
trusses, once lost in the dark "up there," have 
new lighting concealed in them. Two study 
platforms have been put in, and are proving 
popular. Colorful foam cushions provide a put- 
up-your-feet nonchalance. 

The second floor of Business East, for- 
merly stack space, now has classrooms and 
offices, while the main floor was redesigned to 
house two tiered classrooms and a seminar 
space. These serve the Graduate School of 
Business, as does the entire Rosenwald inte- 
rior, reached by a bridge from Business East, 
which was redesigned for offices, seminar 
rooms, and administration. For example, the 
Dean's suite of offices, off a reception lobby, 
incorporates Gothic-style screens of oak 
—and this incorporation of old themes, set 
off by bright contemporary posters and hang- 
ings, appears throughout the principal areas of 
the complex. Whenever possible, the archi- 
tects saw to it that original detailing was 
reworked. Some doorways were redesigned for 
easier, more spacious access, but their details 
were lifted from older existing elements. Very 
little was thrown away, and what had to be 
was thoughtfully replaced with features of en- 
hancing simplicity. This is not only a unifying 
design discipline on the part of the architects 
but also a dignifying one. Like Cobb and his 
colleagues years ago, they had fun, but now it 
is an evenly distributed humor. 

Those gargoyles still grin; finials sprout, 
ancient emblems encrust refurbished stone 
walls. There is solidity and certitude in these 
retrieved resources and, maybe influenced by 
it all, there is a feeling that being "modern" is 
not the privilege of one particular time.—W.M. 
THE COLLEGE CENTER and THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Architects of The College Center 
(formerly Harper Library and Wieboldt Hall): Metz 
Train Olson & Youngren. Architects of The Graduate 
School of Business (formerly Rosenwald Hall and 
Business East): Samuel A. Lichtmann and Metz Train 
Olson & Youngren. Engineers: C. A. Metz Engineers 
(structural); Environmental Systems Design (mechan- 
ical, electrical, plumbing). Contractor: L. J. Graf 
(Harper Library Reading Room); Coath and Goff 
(College Center, Graduate School of Business con- 
versions). 
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The beautifully proportioned third- 
floor reading room in old Business East 
(above), connecting to the study and 
library facilities in the old Harper Li- 
brary, redesigned as the College Cen- 
ter, now fully reveals the gentle gran- 
deur of its wooden trusses and pro- 
vides colorful, comfortable surround- 
ings for reading and quiet conversa- Bi 
tion. In the somewhat more staid office TT 
and seminar areas of adjacent Rosen- 
wald Hall, old details have been either 
preserved or newly interpreted—for 
example, the Gothic-style wooden 
"screens" of the Dean's office en- 
trance (below), setting off both original 
window details and wood moldings, 
and enhanced by bright contemporary 
posters and hangings. Outside Busi- 
ness East (right) maintains its familiar 
symbolic stance. 
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At the time of purchase, this five-story loft 
building—a former cord factory—in Lower 
Manhattan showed many of the signs of ne- 
glect that make this kind of building economi- 
cally attractive and certain design idiocyncra- 
cies that might be turned into architectural vir- 
tues. The floors were in poor condition and 
needed patching. The stamped tin ceiling, 
nailed right to the wood joists, was in sad dis- 
repair. Transverse partitions, some of them 
awkwardly positioned with respect to the 
structural grid of heavy timber, chopped up the 
space wastefully. In addition, all the mechani- 


cal and plumbing services were at one end of 
the 25- by 90-foot floors. 

Buchsbaum removed the partitions and 
made repairs to finishes where necessary. He 
opened the space to its full length. In plan, he 
zoned out the principal functions, being 
guided by obvious requirements for light and 
privacy. The kitchen, needing large amounts of 
neither, was placed near the center of one of 
the long walls. But to bring the services to it 
from the rear wall, the bedroom and dining 
areas had to be raised up to create a false floor. 
Across from the kitchen, Buchsbaum set up a 


work area with drafting tables, tack space and 
supply cabinets. The plan is completed by liv- 
ing space and bedroom at opposite ends. 

In general feeling, the loft is casual and 
unselfconscious, although sculptural accents 
—as at the long kitchen counter—betray an 
abiding concern for form. Most of the furnish- 
ings are simple, informal, and selected for their 
potential for easy rearrangement. Buchsbaum 
has gotten considerable design mileage from 
subtle contrasts in textures and from a lighting 
plan that is well thought out and inventive in 
its selection of fixtures. 


SN 


The bedroom however, presents a some- 
what different vocabulary of form and finish— 
a vocabulary of more studied elegance and 
more dramatic contrasts (see preceding page). 
The raised floor is finished in a smooth, high 
glaze, off-white tile that turns up at the built-in 
bed to form an enclosure for the mattress. The 
closet has mirror-glass doors and the whole 
space is defined in the long axis by a gently 
undulating glass block partition that slaloms 
leisurely around a pair of heavy wood col- 
umns. The lighting is subdued in the bedroom 
although the glass block partition is actually 
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lighted from both sides. A row of airport fix- 
tures, floor mounted with rigid conduit and fit- 
ted with blue bulbs, lends the space an unex- 
pected trace of mystery. 

The building has three owners (Buchs- 
baum is one) and each occupies a floor. To put 
the project on a sounder economic footing, the 
remaining space has been turned into rental 
property. 

LOFT FOR ALAN BUCHSBAUM, New York City. Ar- 


chitects: Alan Buchsbaum and Stephen Tilly. Light- 
ing design: Paul Marantz. 
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BUCHSBAUM LOFT 


The raised platform—required 
for plumbing—provides car- 
peted seating for the dining 
table which is set in a circular 
cutout. Over the dining area 
(photo at right) is a tapestry/ 
sculpture executed in felt and 
designed by Robert Morris. The 
bath, with its open shower, is 
shown reflected (photo below). 
It is finished, like the bedroom, 
in reflective materials. 
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| | ( i Religious buildings provide some of the 
RE a j IO| IS B LDI N S most taxing and difficult programs that ar- 

chitects ever have to cope with, for, in 
spite of the full storehouse of architectural precedents for them, there are nonetheless a bewildering variety—and sometimes a 
baffling vagueness—of goals they are meant to respond to. Consider, for instance, the question of “function,” which, in turn, the 
form of religious buildings is meant to follow. Is function simply what goes on inside—the movement of some number of people 
and the sounds they make? Or is it something a good deal more complicated, less clear, more filled with matters of the heart and 
soul? The answer is clearly the latter—though none of the buildings shown in the following collection defines “function” in just 
the same way as any other one. They use structure, recalled traditional shapes, light, symbolic images—all to try hard to conjure 
up the picture of “church” in our minds. Some respond to the changing forms of the liturgy; several—since they are renovations— 
respond as well to the current reawakening of interest in adaptive re-use. Their quality is probably uneven though it is to no one 
person, perhaps, to say which veer farthest from excellence. In any case, this is a collection which gives a good picture of the current 
state of thinking about the problem of designing religious buildings.—Gerald Allen 
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This church building is one of a group of 
buildings meant eventually to surround an 
open cloistered area roofed over by a bosque. 
It is, in plan, a 75-foot-square, topped by a 60- 
foot-square pyramidal roof. The structure of 
the roof is steel lattice, sheathed in pine deck- 
ing with rigid insulation and a standing seam 
copper roof. One of the four sides of the pyra- 
mid extends farther than the others to form a 
north-facing clerestory. The flat roof around 
the bottom of the pyramid acts as a beam to 
contain horizontal thrust. It also contains duct 
work and it forms, inside, a trough for the light- 
ing. Typically, according to the architect, the 
church congregation socializes after services, 
and so a covered porch outside and a special 


place inside are provided. To encourage peo- 
ple's movement to these areas—and also to in- 
crease the connection between the church in- 
terior and the bosque—three pairs of glass 
doors are provided. In the rear of the church is 
the choir loft, and, above that, speakers for the 
electronic organ. 


CARMEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Architects: Wheatley/Whisnant As- 
sociates—Murray Whisnant, principal-in-charge-of- 
design. Engineers: King-Hudson and Associates 
(structural); J.M. McDowell and Associates (mechan- 
ical); S. T. Hocsak and Associates (electrical). Con- 
sultant: Robert Cook (acoustical). Fabric wall hang- 
ing: José Fumero. General contractor. R.H. Wheat- 
ley Company. 


Otto Baitz photos 


MEMORIAL The congregation of this church approached of concrete block bearing walls. As is so often 
their architect with a strong and well-defined the case in contemporary churches, natural 


UNITED METHODIST program, a minimal budget, and a magnificent light—shown above—is used to denote the 


site of four acres in a pasture with views of roll- altar, the focal point of the whole building; 
CHURCH ing wooded hills. The fundamental principle of here the clerestory that admits a sheet of light 
the building program was that the life of the at that point is almost the only “architectural” 
church begins in worship, and a second feature of the interior, and it gains enormously 
tenet—almost immediately as important—was in power for that. Outside, the angular, frag- 
that for the uses of tomorrow as well as today, mented shapes of the block suggest, without 
a flexibility had to be built into the design for copying them, older church forms. 
worship. Seating was required for 240 people, EMORIAL UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, 
including a choir of 30, and supplementary 


5 : : | Avon, Connecticut. Architects: Philip Ives Asso- 
seating for special services needed to be able ciates—associate-in-charge: Edward W. Winter. En- 


to be brought in (from a storage room off the gineers: Throop & Feiden (structural); |. M. Robbins 
narthex, as it turned out). The resulting church — (mechanical/electrical). General contractor: Fred 
is a structure of considerable simplicity, made — Brunoli & Sons. 
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ST. BARNABAS 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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The design of this delicate, gently scaled, and 
specially lighted Episcopal church was only 
one part of an over-all study which was under- 
taken by the architects. The new church was to 
be constructed on a softly rolling site in subur- 
ban Delaware, and the entire complex was in- 
tended eventually to include a large church 
school as well as a sanctuary proper and rooms 
for other more directly liturgical activities. The 
new school still is waiting to be built, but its 
anticipation is reflected in the prominent en- 
trance lobby to it, which is located just left of 
the main entrance to the church itself. This 
lobby now contains as well a flight of stairs that 
lead down to classrooms and an assembly hall 
below the existing church. 


The most striking feature of the interior of 
the church is a large double cross, so designed 
as to be visible from all sides; and made of 
stained glass. This hangs above the main altar, 
and it is lit from skylights above, in the roof of 
the crossing of nave and transcept. The interior 
supports for the crossing also become, outside, 
the church’s spire, in a lacy web of structural 
elements topped by a cross. 


ST. BARNABAS EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Marshallton, 
Delaware. Architects: Victorine and Samuel Hom- 
sey. Engineers: Victorine and Samuel Homsey (struc- 
tural); Ewald and Miller (mechanical/electrical). 
Double cross above the altar designed by June Groff. 
General contractor: W.D. Haddock Construction 
Company. 


CHAPEL 


OF THE ASSUMPTION, 
MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


This is a small Roman Catholic chapel which 
is located in a cemetery just south of the city 
of Medellin in Colombia. According to the ar- 
chitects, the motivating concept of the design 
here was a desire to express the Christian hope 
of the resurrection of the body and life after 
death in terms of a clear and dramatic structu- 
ral shape for the building. So a structural sys- 
tem was devised, using two triangular frames 
that rise to a height of over 90 feet above the 
chapel's altar. These in turn support 52 white 
concrete ribs which spring up to reach it and 
which have infill of gray-tinted glass. Since the 
ribs spring from the perimeters of a plan that is 
rhomboidal, the resulting three-dimensional 
shape becomes complex and remarkable, as it 


creates an interior space, brilliantly lit, that 
rises upward from a relatively low entrance 
portal to its full height above the altar. The in- 
terior modifies all of this drama somewhat with 
a touch of austerity, in that, aside from the altar 
itself, there are no other furnishings. The base- 
ment of the church contains a crypt and a 
small chapel, and there is also a ceremonial 
platform at the main entrance for funerals. 


CAPILLA DE LA ASUNCION, Medellin, Colombia. 
Architects: Laureano Forero and Rodrigo Arboleda. 
Engineer: Jaime Munoz Duque (structural). Consult- 
and: L. and L. H. Forero (landscape). General con- 
tractor: Arquitectos Ingenieros Asociados Con-Con- 
Creto. 
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ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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The program for this Roman Catholic church 
called for a great deal of flexibility for round- 
the-week use, and it had as well to make a visi- 
ble impression to tourists on the nearby high- 
way leading to Alabama Gulf Coast beaches 
not too far away. Three specially divisible 
areas were required, and they are achieved in 
the plan which is shown above: a permanent 
chapel which can seat up to 80 people, a sec- 
ondary seating area to bring the seating capac- 
ity to 250 on Sundays, and a third area which 
could be used for church services but could 
also be adapted to secular activities. The 
building can be used for one, two, and three 
separate functions simultaneously, or com- 
bined into one room for large and special serv- 


CRY ROOM 


SHRINE 


ices. Most of the architectural emphasis here, 
then, is on a special set of church functions; for 
the rest, the building is for the most part ex- 
traordinarily simple and dignified, sitting 
quietly on its site in a grove of tall pine trees. 
Four separate roofs pitch upward towards the 
central area, which corresponds to the central 
crossing in churches of traditional design. 


ST. PATRICK'S CATHOLIC CHURCH, Robertsdale, 
Alabama. Architects: J. Buchanan Blitch and Asso- 
ciates—J. Buchanan Blitch, Bill Argus, Jr, and 
Eduardo Camacho. Engineers: D. E. Britt and Asso- 
ciates (structural); J.V. Reuter, Jr, (mechanical); 
Schroeder and Associates (electrical). Consultant: 
Sean Cullen (furnishings and stained glass). General 
contractor: D. and A. Equipment Company. 


CHAPEL OF 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The Chapel of the Good Shepherd on Roose- 
velt Island in New York was designed in 1875 
by Frederick Withers, a one-time partner of 
Calvert Vaux, one of the architects for Central 
Park. It has been restored as a community 
building with a religious focus for the burgeon- 
ing Roosevelt Island new town. The design 
problem in this case involves an intriguing host 
of technical problems, rather than any dra- 
matic alteration of the old building’s appear- 
ance. Current code requirements, for instance, 
call for windows about six times the present 
size for ventilation (which is therefore accom- 
plished mechanically), and a good deal of 
structural reinforcing (by new steel beams) was 
required. Access for the handicapped also had 


Robert Galbraith photos 


to be provided, and the front stairs had to be 
supplemented with an additional stairway 
reached from the opposite direction, which 
was finally placed in the bottom of the bell 
tower, with new mechanical equipment in the 
top. All of this, as well as the needs of the com- 
munity, increased the urgency for the building 
to become a multiple-use structure in order to 
raise the required money for its preservation. 


CHAPEL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, Roosevelt ls- 
land, New York, New York. Architect: Giorgio Ca- 
vaglieri—project manager: Denis Glen Kuhn. Archi- 
tects for the plaza landscaping: Johansen & Bhav- 
nani. Engineers: Hecht, Hartmen & Concessi (me- 
chanical). General contractor: Calcedo Construction 
Corporation. 
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Roger W. Park photos 


The architects of this radical restoration were 
initially commissioned to design an altogether 
new building to replace the one which is 
shown above. They duly noted, however, that, 
in addition to a rather small budget for the re- 
quired new program, they were being pre- 
sented with an older building which made a 
considerable and memorable impression in its 
neighborhood. Its basic problem was that it 
was vast and therefore extremely expensive to 
heat and otherwise to maintain, and it was also 
beset with a particularly bad case of dry rot, 
which would have to be arrested immediately 
if the building were to survive. And so it was 
arrested, the shell of the existing building was 
retained, and a two-thirds smaller (in volume) 


and more modern interior was composed in- 
side it. Existing cast iron columns were used as 
a basic structure from which to hang wooden 
trusses at varying levels; these in turn were left 
exposed, and they support the lightweight 
timber ceiling. The windows at the ground 
floor level were left exposed, to give light in- 
side, and the new strongly profiled ceiling was 
cocooned in fiberglass taken down the panel- 
ing of the external walls to give a very high 
level of thermal insulation. 


LEAMINGTON ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH, Black- 
burn, England. Architects and engineers: Building 
Design Partnership. General contractors: Henry Ib- 
botson and Sons, Limited. 


ST. MARY’S 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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The renovation of this small church made good 
use of a building which had fallen into disre- 
pair, and it attempted to invest it as well with 
an altogether new character which, it was 
hoped, would be appropriate to a liturgical 
form that had changed radically since the orig- 
inal church had been built. The adaptation, 
though, sought to respect as much as possible 
the character of the original structure, shifting 
the tone to the more contemporary mainly by 
application of new elements, rather than by 
radically altering the old ones. Thus the bulk of 
the renovation consisted of providing new fur- 
nishings, new lighting, and new mechanical 
systems—plus simply refurbishing what was 
already there. Flexibility is the key here: the 


Belton S. Wall photos 


new seating is composed of interlocking single 
chairs, there is no fixed pulpit, nor is there a 
communion rail, and the altar is completely 
portable. Panels of nylon stretched on alumi- 
num frames allow spaces to be defined 
differently for different functions, and neon 
arches were added above to create the feeling 


of a festive atmosphere—and to induce some 
light up near the dark ceiling. Track lighting, in 
addition, is used to provide supplementary 
lighting when needed during the day, and pri- 
mary lighting at night. 


ST. MARY'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Architects: | Freedman/Clements/Rumpel. 
General contractor: Jenkins Construction Company. 
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This newly renovated monastery in North 
Carolina began life as a 33-foot-wide building 
with a single-loaded corridor that was de- 
signed and built by the monks of the monastery 
in 1881. Successive efforts added and added to 
it until, by 1900, it had attained the consid- 
erable length of 300 feet—still in the form of 
a row of rooms on three floors. The building is 
an unsophisticated one, containing no very im- 
portant architectural feature except the most 
important one of all—the imprint of the people 
who carefully put it together. It has now been 
renovated with perhaps equal care to make 36 
rooms for the monks, each with sinks, closets, 
and individual heating and air-conditioning 
controls. In addition, there is a six-room infir- 


mary with a kitchen, plus six bathrooms and a 
dining room, a living room, and a television 
room. New stairs were added to replace old 
ones that did not meet the code, and all walls 
that were not load bearing were replaced to 
form the new rooms. The greatest change of all 
was the replacement of the old windows— not, 
perhaps, the most desirable event, but neces- 
sary, and necessarily "modern" for what 
turned out to be inexorable reasons of cost. 


MONASTERY AT BELMONT ABBEY, Belmont, 
North Carolina. Architects: McMurray Architects + 
Planners. Engineers: King-Hudson and Associates 
(structural); Mechanical Engineers, Inc. (mechani- 
cal); Stephen T. Hocsek Associates (electrical). Gen- 
eral contractor: Turner Construction Company. 
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The building shown on these and the following 
pages is a renovation of existing spaces in a 
school of theology for a new library, book- 
store, and other related functions. The spaces 
are designed eventually to house as many as 
75,000 volumes; and, as well, the main read- 
ing room is conveniently and quickly convert- 
ible into an auditorium for assemblies, meet- 
ings, and even small theatricals. The tables 
normally used for reading are moved aside to 
the leisure reading area (the raised platform 
near the large windows that face the cloistered 
courtyard), and this in turn becomes the stage. 
Chairs can be brought up from the basement 
by booklift. 

The location of the library takes advantage 


Se DY anal ^ 


of the cloister and its garden, which was 
planted with evergreens and ivy to give a tran- 
quil view—not only from the main reading 
room, but from the mezzanine above. 

The librarian's office and the catalog 
workroom are located around the booklift, 
which serves all three levels, and this area is in 
turn connected with the administrative offices 
of the school, so that delivery and com- 
munication links are short. Another area, 
under the mezzanine overhang, is separated 
off from the main reading room by a screen 
and is used as a projection room. 

A bookstore, which had before been 
housed on makeshift tables in the corridor, was 
moved into the renovated spaces, and existing 
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large classrooms were divided into smaller 
seminar rooms, while another classroom was 
converted into a lounge that opens up into the 
school’s cafeteria. 

In the large, central reading room, a high 

and skylighted ceiling gives a lightness and 
openness to the room—and it balances, as 
well, the daylight which is admitted by the 
large wall of glass that opens onto the reno- 
vated garden of the cloister. 
LIBRARY OF THE MERCER SCHOOL OF THEO- 
LOGY, Garden City, New York. Architect: Ronald 
Woodward. Engineers: Victor Santoro (structural); 
Phillips Associates (mechanical/electrical). Consult- 
ant: Eleanor Pepper (furnishings and color). General 
contractor: Ingram-Howell Company. 
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ELEVATOR SPACE REQUIREMENTS IN HIGH-RISE BUILDINGS 


By Jeffrey K. Ochsner, Nat W. Krahl and Anderson Todd, FAIA 


All of the authors are affiliated with Rice University, Hous- 
ton. Jeffrey Ochsner is a graduate student in architecture. 
Nat Krahl is professor of civil engineering and architecture 
and chairman of civil engineering; he also is partner in Nat 
Krahl and Associates, consulting engineers. Anderson Todd 
is professor of architecture, and a practicing architect. 


Economic pressures in recent years have com- 
pelled the architects of high-rise buildings to 
squeeze the most out of net-to-gross areas. It 
follows that in the future architects must push 
net-to-gross ratios to the highest levels without 
sacrificing the amenities tenants expect. It is 
apparent, however, that very real limits do 
exist for the net-to-gross ratios that are defined 
in part by the space demands of vertical trans- 
portation. If elevator-system performance in a 
high-rise building is to meet acceptable levels, 
there is a minimum amount of building volume 
that must be devoted to elevator space. 

Even at the earliest stages of planning and 
design it is often necessary to estimate elevator 
requirements. A review of high-rise buildings 
constructed over the past two decades can 
lead to some “rules of thumb” for estimating 
the space required for elevator hoistways. 

In our work at Rice University we have 
been able to identify two excellent indicators 
of the relative efficiency of elevator design. 
The first is the ratio of total area devoted to 
elevator hoistways and machine rooms in a 
given building to the gross floor area of that 
building. This is a measure of over-all effec- 
tiveness. The second indicator is the ratio of 
elevator hoistway area to the gross floor area 
on the lowest typical rentable floor. This indi- 
cator reflects the fact that the large space de- 
mands of local and express elevators on lower 
floors reduce the area of these prime lease 
spaces. As a result, buildings that appear effec- 
tive over-all may actually be impractical be- 
cause of inadequate space at lower levels. 
(Neither indicator makes allowance for eleva- 
tor lobby and corridor design. While particu- 
larly efficient layouts of lobbies and corridors 
may enhance building efficiency, the contribu- 
tion of such planning is usually minimal since 
elevator core layouts generally follow fairly 
standardized patterns. 

Figure 1 shows per cent of total gross floor 
area devoted to elevator hoists plotted against 
height of building, in number of floors, for a 
number of recent high-rise structures. Figure 2 
shows per cent of gross floor area of a single 
lower floor devoted to elevator hoistways plot- 
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ted against height of building, in number of 
floors, for the same buildings. The list on the 
following page shows the data used in plotting 
the two figures. All of the buildings listed are 
of recent design. In structures constructed be- 


fore 1950, the quality of elevator service varies 
widely in terms of the time required for calls to 
be answered. Today, most systems are de- 
signed so that most calls are answered in 30 
seconds and only 2 or 3 per cent remain un- 
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answered after one minute. (While people ap- 
pear willing to wait 5 or 10 minutes for a sub- 
way, they will not make the same allowance 
for elevators. Of course, this seems less true in 
older buildings. By current standards, the two- 
minute waits encountered in skyscrapers of the 
thirties seem unbelievably long.) 

The tabulations given are approximate. It 
should also be noted that the spaces occupied 
by plazas and parking garages and their eleva- 
tors are omitted from these totals. 

It is clear from the figures that either eco- 
nomic feasibility or elevator service must suffer 
if conventional elevator systems are to be used 
in buildings over 80 floors. All recent struc- 
tures above this height have introduced inno- 
vations to increase elevator capacity without 
increasing hoistway space. These new solu- 
tions include tandems (double-deck elevators) 
and systems with sky lobbies. It appears from 
the figures that such systems make some taller 
buildings more efficient than conventionally 
designed lower ones. The very-high levels of 
high-rise building found in the World Trade 
Center and the Sears Tower are possible only 
with these elevator systems. 

It seems clear from both Figure 7 and Fig- 
ure 2 that a fairly linear relationship exists be- 
tween building height and elevator space de- 
mands for conventional systems, and that a 
similar but different relationship exists for in- 
novative systems. The straight lines shown on 
the figures represent the “best” linear interpre- 
tation of the four sets of data by least squares 
solution. The equations of the four straight 
lines are as follows: 

Figure 1, conventional systems 


P,=1.67 + 0.11 N (Eq. 1) 
Figure 1, innovative systems 

P,=—4.60 + 0.10N (Eq. 2) 
Figure 2, conventional systems 

P.—2.69 + 0.13 N (Eq. 3) 
Figure 2, innovative systems 

P,— —22.80 + 0.30 N (Eq. 4) 


where P,= per cent of total gross floor area, 
devoted to hoistways, 

P,—per cent of gross floor area of a single 
lower floor devoted to hoistways, 

N=number of floors in building. 

These equations can be used for a quick 
estimate of elevator requirements in prelimi- 
nary design. For example, for a 60-story build- 
ing with a conventional elevator system, Equa- 
tion 1 tells us that the designer must expect to 
devote about 8.27 per cent (say 8.3) of the 
over-all gross area to elevators. Equation 3 tells 
us that for the same building he must also ex- 
pect to devote about 10.49 per cent (say 10.5) 
of the lowest typical rentable floor to elevators. 

Innovative elevator systems will enable 
buildings to grow even taller than today's tall- 
est buildings, but eventually a new limit must 
be reached. Indeed, perhaps the ultimate limit 
on high-rise structures will come, not from the 
structure itself, but from the demands of verti- 
cal transportation within it. 

The table and graphs shown here are not 
the final word in elevator design. They are sim- 
ply indicators of some “rules of thumb" which 
may prove helpful in determining building effi- 
ciency and economic feasibility at the earliest 
stages of design and planning. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ELEVATOR HOISTWAY REQUIREMENTS 


. Alcoa Building, San Francisco: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Tenneco Building, Houston: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted «o hoistways: 


. Civic Center, Chicago: 


26 floors 
520,000 sq ft 
3.6 per cent 
20,000 sq ft 
4.8 per cent 


31 floors 
1,100,000 sq ft 
44 per cent 
34,200 sq ft 
6.6 per cent 


32 floors 


(Note: This building provides extra elevators to courtrooms and 


municipal offices.) 

a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Equitable Building, Chicago: 


8) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Brunswick Building, Chicago: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. CBS. Building, New York: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


8) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. 1100 Milam Building, Houston: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Carlton Center, Johannesburg: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. One Shell Plaza, Houston: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Marine Midland Bank, New York: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


. Chase Manhattan Bank, New York: 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


First National Bank, Chicago: 
a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 


1,460,000 sq ft 
6.0 per cent 
39,200 sq ft 
9.6 per cent 


35 floors 
850,000 sq ft 
4.8 per cent 
24,000 sq ft 
6.8 per cent 


37 floors 
791,000 sq ft 
5.5 per cent 
21,600 sq ft 
6.7 per cent 


38 floors 
820,000 sq ft 
5.5 per cent 
20,600 sq ft 
7.0 per cent 


. New England Merchant's Bank, Boston: 40 floors 


720,000 sq ft 
6.5 per cent 
18,000 sq ft 
8.5 per cent 


47 floors 
1,130,000 sq ft 
6.4 per cent 
24,100 sq ft 
8.9 per cent 


51 floors 
1,650,000 sq ft 
7.0 per cent 
31,500 sq ft 
8.9 per cent 


51 floors 
1,200,000 sq ft 
7.0 per cent 
23,200 sq ft 
10.0 per cent 


52 floors 
1,000,000 sq ft 
8.4 per cent 
19,250 sq ft 
11.1 per cent 


60 floors 
2,100,000 sq ft 
8.2 per cent 
30,800 sq ft 
12.0 per cent 


60 floors 
2,090,000 sq ft 
8.6 per cent 


b) gross floor area single floor (at grade): 50,400 sq ft 


devoted to hoistways: 


U.S. Steel Building, Pittsburgh: 
a) gross floor are a total: 
devoted to hoistways: 
b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


John Hancock Building, Chicago: 


(Note: This is somewhat a special case as it includes apartments and 
a sky lobby. Elevator service demands of apartments are lower than 


those of office space.) 

a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area ground level: 
devoted to hoistways: 


World Trade Center, New York: 


8.9 per cent 


71 levels (64 floors) 
2,900,000 sq ft 

7.8 per cent 

41,000 sq ft 

11.6 per cent 


3,010,000 sq ft 
5.4 per cent 
46,000 sq ft 
7.2 per cent 


two towers, each 110 floors 


(Note: Each tower has two sky lobbies.) 


a) gross floor area total: 
devoted to hoistways: 

b) gross floor area single floor: 
devoted to hoistways: 


9,640,000 sq ft (including both towers) 


6.4 per cent 
43,800 sq ft (one tower) 
10.2 per cent 


Sprinkler system installer 
invents a bar joist 
that is part sprinkler pipe 


A unique new structural bar joist that incorpo- 
rates steel sprinkler pipe as its lower chord 
could dramatically cut installation costs for 
sprinkler protection—perhaps in half—accord- 
ing to its inventor, Morton Hirsch, president of 
Active Fire Sprinkler Corporation, a Brooklyn, 
New York sprinkler contracting firm. 

Outlets for sprinklers are located on uni- 


form modular centers, rather than on a specific UPPER CHORD LOWER CHORD PANEL POINT WEB BEARING PLATE 
sprinkler-design spacing. Hirsch says that 4-ft 
centers are most desirable, considering web 
spacing, architectural layouts, and typical 
sprinkler-head multiples. The uniform centers aes 
facilitate the design of sprinkler systems and 

used outlets are plugged. 

The outlets may be up or down, depend- © g 

ing upon whether the joists will be left ex- ss OUTLET 
posed, or whether a finished ceiling and pen- EXPOSED JOIST 
dant heads will be used. 
Obviously not all joists need be hydraulic. 


the design and production of bar joists. Un- 
The designer might use a hydraulic joist every t 
sixth or seventh one for floor construction 
where it is framed on 2-ft centers; or every 
third or fourth one for roof construction, if it is 
人 で 


framed on 4-ft centers. - 
The modularity of the system allows a — SS : Em i er 
sprinkler system to be installed before the type ADJUSTABLE NIPPLE t CEILING —* == f 
of occupancy is known, and it can be adapted ADJUSTABLE ESCUTCHEON PLUGGED OUTLET T- BAR 
to future architectural and occupancy changes. CONCEALED JOIST 


In addition to the sprinkler-head connec- 
tion, two other mechanical connections are re- 
quired. One is the end connection which joins 
two hydraulic joists in a straight line. The other 
one is the cross-main connection that connects 
two parallel hydraulic joists. 


The lower chord of a bar joist essentially ら — = g 
is a tension member, but it also must have COMPRESSION COUPLING! 1-BEAM 


stifíness between panel points to allow hang- 
ing of lighting fixtures, pipes, etc. The inven- 
tor's structural consultant, Milton  Alpern, 
points out that a pipe section is stiffer than the 
customary bars of bar joists, and that because 
of welded outlets on the holes, the material 
cross-sectional area of the pipe can be com- 
pared directly to the cross-sectional area of the T 
lower chord of any standard bar joists. The hy- 

draulic bar joists can use either 114-, 1⁄2- or EBING 

2-in. pipe depending upon the design load, GROOVE OR THREAD ELBO 
joist spacing and span. CROSS MAIN CONNECTION 


END CONNECTION (JOIST-TO-JOIST) 
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New standard for 
masonry wall insulation 


Zonolite 
Thermo-Stud System 


Here's an economical new system that 
makes it easy for you to design a complete, 
uninterrupted insulation envelope with no 
thermal shorts. 


Called the Thermo-Stud system, it features 
a rigid Zonolite Styrene Foam insulation 
board in which a patented metal furring 
channel is factory-embedded. The system 
provides a complete insulation envelope that 
achieves outstanding insulation values with 
minimum thickness to deliver more useable 
interior space. And there’s no deterioration 
of “R” values with time, either. 


Positive Mechanical Attachment. 
Mechanically fastened as a unit to masonry 
walls, the Thermo-Stud System permits 
immediate attachment of gypsum drywall to 
the metal channels with standard drywall 
screws. It goes up fast, and you get the 


permanence, integrity, and safety only 
mechanical fastening can provide. 


Low Installed Cost. The Thermo-Stud 
System is just about the most economical 
method for insulation and interior drywall 
finish. Installation rates up to 2,000 square 
feet per man day can be expected, minimizing 
construction time and labor costs. 


For complete information on the new 
standard for masonry wall insulation and 
interior drywall installation, write 
Thermo-Stud System, W. R. Grace & Co., 
Construction Products Division, 

62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02140. In Canada: 66 Hymus 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1L 2C8. 


GRACE 


For more data, circle 67 on inquiry card 


For information, circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Inquiry card, pages 177-178 


WATER COOLERS / A full line of commercial water 
coolers and fountains is described in a 12-page color 
catalog. The material contains installation and 
rough-in drawings, application and capacity tables, 
color and material swatches, accessory information 
and electrical specifications. = White-Westing- 
house Corp., Commercial Products, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Circle 400 on inquiry card 


TRAFFIC DOORS / AirGard flexible doors meet 
USDA standards for cooler and freezer room appli- 
cations; an eight-page catalog outlines the energy- 
and time-saving features of both bi-parting and strip 
door types. Said to minimize the movement of air 
between rooms having a temperature differential, 
AirGard doors are offered in a selection of stock op- 
tions for specific conditions: impact plates, window 
and hinge variations, magnetic locks, weights. 
* Chase Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Circle 401 on inquiry card 


LOUDSPEAKERS / Data sheets on the “160A/ 
168A” speakers and the “731A” driver explain their 
suitability for areas where high speech intelligibility 
is required under adverse ambient noise conditions. 
The music/paging speakers are fully weatherproofed 
for such outdoor applications as shopping plazas, 
stadiums, etc. = Altec Corp., Anaheim, Calif. 

Circle 402 on inquiry card 


SECURITY SCREENS / A full line of security and in- 
sect screens, screen doors and accessories is de- 
scribed in a 28-page catalog. Featured in the bulletin 
are Van-Guard security screens and the fast-operat- 
ing Push-Quick life safety emergency release, said to 
have wide application in public housing projects. 
= Kane Mfg. Corp., Kane, Pa. 

Circle 403 on inquiry card 


INSULATION BOARD / Pre-molded flat or con- 
toured fiberglass MA Board is available in various 
thicknesses and densities for thermal and acoustical 
insulation applications from -120 to 450 deg F. A 
fact sheet gives information on physical and acousti- 
cal properties of the sound contro! board, which can 
be faced with fabric, laminated, coated, etc. 
a Molded Acoustical Products, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Circle 404 on inquiry card 


PRE-INSULATED PIPING / Chil-Gard pre-insulated, 
prefabricated piping systems are designed for buried 
chilled water and condensor water applications. A 
four-page brochure gives physical characteristics 
and installation suggestions for this polyvinyl chlo- 
ride plastic pressure carrier pipe. * RIC-WIL, Inc., 
Brecksville, Ohio. 

Circle 405 on inquiry card 


FLOW CONTROL UNITS / Water flow rates of 1.5-, 
2- or 3-gallons per minute are possible with Omni 
flow control products for bathroom and kitchen fau- 
cets and showers, according to a six-page catalog. 
Vandalproof units are included; a chart gives infor- 
mation on thread sizes and fitting dimensions. 
a Jenson-Thorsen Corp., Addison, Ill. 

Circle 406 on inquiry card 


WINDOW VENTILATORS / Said to be easily in- 
stalled in either operable or fixed wood- and metal- 
framed windows to permit year-round, draft-free 
ventilation, Unitas vents are burglarproof. Product 
brochure shows how these German-made units pro- 
vide a tight, weatherproof seal when in the closed 
position. The anodized aluminum ventilators are 
available in brass, bronze, black, brown, and other 
finishes. = Roto International, Essex, Conn. 

Circle 407 on inquiry card 


CUTOFF LUMINAIRES / The "Modules II Sharp 
Cutoff Luminaire Lighting System” is described in an 
eight-page color brochure. All available sizes, 
finishes, wattages and poles are shown on charts; 
photometric data, dimensions and mounting infor- 
mation are also given. = Moldcast Lighting, Pine 
Brook, N.J. 

Circle 408 on inquiry card 


REPLACEMENT WINDOWS / Cross-sectional draw- 
ings of double- and triple-hung, slider, and picture 
windows are featured in a 12-page catalog of resi- 
dential and commercial replacement window units. 
Newly-introduced Gothic and circle-top windows 
with operating top sashes are also shown. = Sea- 
son-all Industries, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 

Circle 409 on inquiry card 


WATER-SAVING FIXTURES / A four-page brochure 
introduces a line of Water-Guard fixtures: toilets, 
urinals, shower-heads and faucets that are said to re- 
duce water use 25 to 75 per cent. Potential savings 
may be calculated using flow rates provided for each 
fixture. * Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Circle 410 on inquiry card 


FACSIMILE TRANSMITTERS / Time-sensitive doc- 
uments and drawings can be electronically transmit- 
ted and reproduced at distant stations in just min- 
utes, according to a data sheet on Copyphone III fac- 
simile transmitting equipment. Material can be sent 
automatically and received unattended. * Telauto- 
graph Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Circle 411 on inquiry card 


UNIT HEATERS / A product bulletin describes a line 
of heavy-duty electric unit heaters with draw- 
through design, interchangeable mounting for verti- 
cal or horizontal discharge, and a fan delay to recir- 
culate residual heat from ceiling to floor. The UL- 
listed heaters are available in 2.5- to 50-kw models 
= Brasch Mfg. Co., Inc., Maryland Heights, 
Mo. 

Circle 412 on inquiry card 


FIXTURE PLATE / A fact sheet explains the advan- 
tages of a fixture plate or base designed to maintain 
true vertical installation of lighting, meter box and 
other fixtures on aluminum siding. The plate is 
nailed to sheathing and butts pre-cut siding; electri- 
cal wires are then pulled through the hole provided, 
and the fixture plumbs automatically. * Omni 
Products Co., Addison, Il. 

Circle 413 on inquiry card 


CERAMIC TILE / Over 160 tile colors and dozens of 
shapes, sizes, designs and glazes are illustrated in a 
specifier's guide to Romany-Spartan ceramic tile. 
The company's mural design service is also de- 
scribed. A section of the guide deals with tile trim for 
both floors and walls; national distributors for the 
Romany-Spartan line are listed. = United States Ce- 
ramic Tile Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Circle 414 on inquiry card 


MOBILE CARRIAGE STORAGE / An application 
guide assists in the selection of filing/storage mobile 
carriage space compactor systems for a variety of 
specialized installations. Conceptual drawings show 
how space can be utilized for maximum efficiency, 
and illustrate a number of typical applications for 
computer tapes, office files, X-rays, libraries, law 
office, schools, museums and geological collections. 
Featured are both manual and fully automatic elec- 
tric systems, ranging from 3-ft mini-carriages to 
extra-large 68-ft-long units. These systems permit 
adapting existing shelving or new hardware. = 
Spacesaver Corp., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Circle 415 on inquiry card 


more literature on page 136 


All Russwin 


exit devices work 
beautifully. 


Russwin exit devices give you 
an easy way out on both styling and 
safety requirements. Let you 
smoothly blend function into the 
prevailing mood of interiors. Give 
you continuity in door hardware 
styling, throughout the building. 
Available in a wide selection of verti- 
cal rod, mortise and rim designs UL 
listed models. Narrow stile, con- 
cealed and low profile types. Add 
beauty to emergency duty with exit 
devices from the full, in-depth 
Russwin line. Write for more 
detailed information. 


Exiter 780 Series UL listed heavy-duty vertical 
rod type 


M 


L ーー 
Exiter 630 Scrics Narrow Linc heavy-duty 
rim type 


ーーーーーーーーーーーー 


365 Series Low Profile rim type 
E- HARDWARE DIVISION, EMHART INDUSTRIES, Nc. RUSSWIN 
mm BERLIN. CONNECTICUT 06037 5 
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send for this NEW free maintenance 
manual 
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Wood block floors are often "taken for granted.” 
They're known for their many unique qualities (see 
panel at right), but not completely understood. To 
truly understand them requires living with them as 
we have for over 60 years. We know, and would like 
to prove to you, that properly pre-designed Kreolite* 
End Grain Wood Block Floors can serve many of 
your traffic and production problems and make life 
beautiful for you and all of your associates. Let us 
preplan your floors so that none of their advantages 
will be overlooked. This is part of our service. 

The Jennison-Wright Corp., P.O. Box 691, Toledo, Ohio p» 
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ADVANTAGES OF KREOLITE® FLOORS: 
. Easy relocation and concealment of service lines to machinery. 
. Speed and economy of replacement in aisles and other heavy 
wear areas. JENNISON- 
` WRIGHT 
. Special finishes for absolutely dust-free surfaces. 
. Versatility in providing for in-floor conveyor systems, tow- 
lines, etc. 


. Measurable contributions to noise abatement. 

. Easy installation of oil dispersal and/or recovery systems. 
. Traditional properties of comfort through insulation. 

. Non-sparking surface in volatile areas. 

. Reduction of damage to dropped tools and products. 

. Priced for profitable production. 


L find 
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NOISE CONTROL PANELS / The TEC noise barrier 
panel system, consisting 
of 2-in.-thick acoustic 
panels, connectors, floor 
channels, and ceiling 
caps, is said to provide an 
efficient and simple 
method for isolating and 
protecting people from 
noisy equipment and ma- 

: chinery. Barriers, enclo- 
sures, walls/partitions, hinged sound screens, and 
plant offices can be constructed from TEC compo- 
nents. Solid core wood and steel doors have continu- 
ous acoustic seals. = Eckel Industries, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Circle 302 on inquiry card 


SOIL-LESS PLANTING MIX / Terra-Lite Metro-Mix 
b 200 contains horticultural 
vermiculite, Canadian 
sphagnum peat moss, per- 
* lite, granite sand, nutrients 
and trace elements: no 
, dirt. These and other light- 
weight soil-less planting 
mixtures are said to pro- 
vide exceptional drain- 
ンク Ne age, aeration and mois- 
ture retention for such interior landscape require- 
ments as the mezzanine of the Cambridge Hyatt Re- 
gency Hotel, shown here (Everett Conklin Compa- 
nies, International, landscape contractors). = W. R. 
Grace, Horticultural Products, Cambridge, Mass. 
Circle 303 on inquiry card 


TRASH RECEPTACLES / Available in several diame- 
ters and heights, these ash and trash receptacles for 
outdoor use come in more than 20 standard co- 
lors. * Peter Pepper Products, Inc., Compton, Calif. 

Circle 304 on inquiry card 


LOBBY SEATING / This modular seating line, de- 
signed by Robert Bernard Associates, begins as an 
individual base lounge chair and multiplies into a 
two-, three-, and four-seater unit. Unit pictured has 
a laminated table top interchangeable with the 
chairs. Seat back and shell are molded plywood, 
urethane covered and upholstered, mounted on a 
black matte finish square steel bar. Polished chrome- 
plated, tubular steel form the legs. * Thonet Indus- 
tries, Inc., York, Pa. 

Circle 305 on inquiry card 


more products on page 131 


"Butler building?" Wrong, 


it's by 
Varco-Pruden 
the uncommon building company. 


Uncommon? Yes, and for important reasons. We're 
now number two in the metal building industry, and 
you've probably never heard of us. 

Each Varco-Pruden building is built to your precise 
needs. To your exact width, length, and height 
requirements — even your frame of mind. Without 
cost penalty. Without added construction time. 

Also, the Varco-Pruden weathertight SSR roof 
is the best in the industry. Period. 

There's a Varco-Pruden Franchised Builder 
near you, with a Varco-Pruden 
plant near him. 


i; =F Varco-Pruden 


metal building systems 


Unit of AMCA International Corporation 
Clark Tower, Memphis, Tennessee 38137 
901/767-5910 
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the more you 


need to be sure of the windows. We've 
furnished windows like these Casemasters 


The bigger the project, 


1 


units. The Casemaster is 
beautiful, rugged, easy to 


operate, and tight. Those are 


for projects requiring several thousand 
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PROUVUCT REPORTS continued trom page 127 


DRAPERY HANGERS / Pinch pleats do not have to 
be sewn in to drapery 
treatments using the Roh- 
line hanging method: spe- 
cial nylon tape with four 
snaps per fold is sewn to 
the top of a flat panel and 
snapped onto the linkage. 
Drapery folds will not sag; 
panels are said to be easily removed for clean- 
ing. * OHline Corp., Gardena, Calif. 

Circle 306 on inquiry card 


WORK STATIONS / Curved corner panels, counter 
tops and work surfaces are new design features of the 
serie-Seven modular office system. The 24-in.-radius 
curved corner panels are available in heights of 40-, 
56-, and 72-in., faced in a choice of vinyls and fab- 
rics. Other additions are an acoustical panel with a 
NRC of 0.99; a universal swivel-mounted fluores- 
cent task light; and two sizes of flipper-door cabi- 
nets. * The Haws Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 


Circle 307 on inquiry crd 


OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARD / The largest “Mes- 
- senger" board is 10-ft- 
wide with 6-in.-high black 
baked-enamel letters on a 
white aluminum back- 
ground. The vandalproof 
3Ahe-in.-thick Plexiglas 
cover has a continuous 
top piano hinge, and comes with two recessed tum- 
bler locks. An optional 12-in.-high top-mounted 
name panel serves to identify the school or building. 
Tubular legs, framing and door are extruded, ano- 
dized aluminum; the signboard needs no additional 
bracing. * Poblocki and Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Circle 308 on inquiry card 


ROOF-TOP PACKAGED AIR CONDITIONER / The 
“Mark 15" packaged hvac unit has a cooling 
efficiency that meets ASHRAE 90-75 standards for 
1980. It is available as a multizone, single zone, or 
single zone variable air volume unit for either 
bypass-type or throttling boxes. Dampers used with 
the throttling VAV unit are located downstream of 
the fans for quiet operation and improved fan 
efficiency. Several heating options are offered in- 
cluding gas furnace, electric resistance coils, steam 
or hot water coils. Cooling options include both 
direct expansion and chilled water cooling. 
= American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Circle 309 on inquiry card 


more products on page 133 


Model HWCD-8 electric water cooler beckons to those in wheelchairs 
as well as the general public, promising the satisfaction of cool 
water for all, meeting the requirements of Public Law 90-480 

and most state codes. 

Dual, self-closing operating lever valves offer greatest user convenience; 
stainless steel exterior eases maintenance, assures permanent brilliance. 
Packaged water chiller is warranted; installs behind louvered panel. 


Specify Haws Model HWCD-8 wall-mounted electric water coolers for schools, 
hospitals, office complexes, or any other projects where construction, leasing 
or financing involves federal funds. Get full facts on Model HWCD: contact 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710. 


Paws i 


WATER COOLERS 
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To begin with 40,000 tie-rod holes were patched with 
THORITE, the nonslump, nonshrink patching mortar before 
all concrete surfaces, inside and out, of this library were 
sprayed with two coats of THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX, 
cement-base, waterproof coating, PLUS ACRYL 60, adhesive 
bonding agent. The primary purpose of this finish not only 
waterproofs and preserves these surfaces for as long as they 
stand, but maintains the architectural detailing with a 
beautiful, uniform white texture over all. 


Beautiful fluting of Medical Library finished and waterproofed 
quickly and economically with THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX! 


ーーー ニ ーーーーー 
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Louis Calder Memorial Library, Miami, Fla. è Arch.: Steward & Skinner Ass. © 
Contr.: Clark Construction Co. * Appli.: Bernard Snetiker Painting Contr. 


@ ST AND ARD DR Y W ALL PRODUCTS 
DEPT.AR 777 * 7800 N.W. 38th ST., MIAMI, FLORIDA 33166 
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ENERGY RECOVERY WHEEL / Utilizing a newly-de- 
veloped heat transfer ma- 
terial, the Enreco wheel 
works automatically by 
slowly rotating between 
two adjacent air ducts, 
one carrying exhaust air, 
the other, outside make- 
up air. Energy recovery 
efficiencies of up to 90 per cent are claimed for the 
heat transfer media, a material that is nonmetallic, 
nonasbestos, chemically inert, water resistant, bac- 
teriostatic and fire retardant. This media is shaped 
into small unidirectional triangular flutes, providing 
maximum open face area with the largest possible 
contact surface to passing air. Air flow surfaces are 
coated with a water film to promote transfer of both 
latent and sensible heat. = Energy Recovery Co., 
Germantown, Wis. 


Circle 310 on inquiry card 


PRE-ENGINEERED ROOFING / The “Standing Seam 
Roof" system developed 
by this manufacturer of 
low-profile | pre-engi- 
|? neered metal buildings is 
| said to provide a ther- 
mally-efficient roof which 
acts as a complete, one- 
piece membrane. Roof 

TT movement resulting from 
seasonal temperature changes is accommodated by 
the mounting clip shown in photo. The clip is at- 
tached to the purlins and extends through the insu- 
lating layer to fasten onto the roof panel. This allow- 
ance for thermal expansion and contraction should 
result in longer, useful roof life. = Varco-Pruden, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


m 


Circle 311 on inquiry card 


LARGE BULK STERILIZERS / Institutional users of the 
Verna-Clave series of 
large bulk rectangular 
sterilizing equipment can 
specify almost any combi- 
nation of chamber size 
and mounting method 
from a large selection of 
standard ASME-rated 
i units. Doors have radial 
a locking arms; full auto- 
matic control of the sterilization cycle is maintained 
by an indicating recorder incorporating cyclelock se- 
lector pushbuttons for all types of loads. Timers are 
reset automatically on a fail-safe basis in the event 
of loss of electrical power or a 2 deg fall in sterilizing 
temperature. Conduit for supply and exhaust systems 
have check valves, steam traps, and vacuum break- 
ers to protect the potable water supply. = Vernitron 
Medical Products, Inc., Carlstadt, N.J. 
Circle 312 on inquiry card 


SOLAR HEATING PANEL / Weighing only 13 Ibs 
ge EN when full of heat-collec- 
i 5 tion water, these 30- by 
Na SE 30- by 5-in. solar panels 
、 are said to provide up to 
1000 Btu/hr for residential 
heating. The panels may 
be mounted on sunlit 
areas impractical for 
larger units, and con- 
nected in a number of pat- 
terns to meet different on-site requirements. Compet- 
itively-priced, the panels have a preformed, closed- 
cell urethane base; a plastic cover with ultraviolet 
inhibitors; and a polyurethane solar energy absorber 
with integral channels for uniform water flow. = Ed- 
mund Scientific Co., Barrington, N.J. 
Circle 313 on inquiry card 


more products on page 135 


With Gotham, 
youve got a choice. 


Aesthetic appeal .. . Gotham downlight engineering 
... and the choice of incandescent or energy-saving 


H.I.D. 


Here are combinations for efficiency and lighting 
quality to give you the complimentary downlight sys- 
tem for your interiors. However you look at the 
Gotham 3000 Series H.I.D. and the Gotham 900 
Series incandescent, they're a perfect match. 


Gotham 3000 Series 


For mercury vapor or metal halide 
lamping, this Gotham series lets 
you benefit from the high lumen 
output, long life and energy sav- 
ings of these light sources. Fea- 
tures of this Open Reflector 
Downlight series include precise 
optics for low brightness; high 
efficiency; and the option of spe- 
cially finished baffles to give the 
light incandescent color compat- 
ibility. 


Ir 
/ | 
ido 
n 
E, 
Gotham 900 Series 


Where recessed low-brightness 
incandescent downlights are 
called for, this Gotham series is 
a highly efficient, quality choice. 
For a range of wattages—and 
complete with U.L. listed thru- 
wiring junction box—the Gotham 
900 series fixtures are engineered 
to eliminate glare; to give soft, 
even illumination; to be an eco- 
nomical, high performance light- 
ing choice. Available with specu- 
lar Alzak or specular champagne 
gold reflector. 


For full details and specification information on the Gotham 
choice of the 3000 Series and the 900 Series, contact your ITT 
Gotham representative; or write: 


ART METAL * GOTHAM * WAKEFIELD 
INDOOR LIGHTING 


P. O. Box 195, Vermilion, Ohio 44089 @ Phone (216) 967-3131 
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Hillyard Cem-Seal II. 
Why the best seal 
1s also the best cure. 


4000 


fter 1 Year in Air 


TAMDZMDAW m«-—oomgzvzoo 


Lbs. per © 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 
sq. in AGE AT TEST DAY 


Hydration Period Important, Portland Cement Association 


Proper curing. Without it, concrete dries quickly and doesn't build 
its full-strength potential. But when new concrete and terrazzo floors 
are kept moist over a period of time, an increase of up to 270% in 
compression strength is possible, according to a study made by the 
Portland Cement Association. And that's where Hillyard Cem-Seal® II 
comes in. 


Cem-Seal II is a clear, non-yellowing copolymer seal and curing 
compound. One coat sprayed on concrete and terrazzo floors forms 
a clear membrane surface barrier that holds moisture in the mix 
over the proper hydration period. Moisture is allowed to escape very 
slowly as vapor. 


And while Cem-Seal II is protecting the surface against penetration 
of outside moisture, stains and soil, it’s also producing a water-tight, 
dense, hard floor. One that has higher wear-resistance and won't be 
affected by the worst threat of all—freezing, expanding water under 
its surface. 


Cem-Seal II saves you time and inconvenience by eliminating any 
need for materials such as plastic or sawdust on new concrete. It’s 
your best seal and your best cure for strong, wear-resistant 

concrete and terrazzo floors. For complete information, 

write or call: 


Hillyard Floor Treatments. 302 North Fourth Street, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 64502 (816) 233-1321 


08-77 70 Years of Quality in Professional Floor Care Products. 
For more data, circle 75 on inquiry card 
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LET 
HILLYARD HELP 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Carlos Noblett . . . . . (205) 933-2625 
Montgomery J. Victor Akin (205) 288-6700 
ALASKA 
Anchorage . Jim Harper (907) 276-5146 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix . . . Hillyard of Arizona, Wendell Harper, Gen. 
Mgr. .. Rae . . (602) 267-1341 
ARKANSAS 
Heber Springs .. Forrest E. Moss (501) 362-6229 
Magnolia Bill Talbot .. (501) 234-2035 
Springdale .. G. Van Horton (501) 751-1224 
Star City William Phillips . (501) 628-4572 
CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim Lenzi M. Allred ... . (714) 637-0105 
Stockton Jack G. Hoover . (916) 988-6493 
Escondido Donald J. Ervin (714) 234-9927 
Los Altos Eldon P. Hart (415) 964-9687 
Oakland Robert Klieman (408) 295-6000 
Orange . Michael Allred (714) 637-2143 
Redding Ralph Young (916) 246-9476 
San Gabriel Warren Sperling (213) 287-1223 


San Jose Hillyard- Western West Coast Sales Office, 
Glenn Casto, Regional Mgr (408) 295-6000 


San Jose obert Vossler (408) 268-6261 

Ventura Herb Crapo (213) 287-1223 

Walnut Creek Jerry Klieman (415) 939-4009 
COLORADO 


Contact Hillyard-Western General Sales Office, St 


Joseph, Mo (816) 233-1321 

CONNECTICUT 

Glastonbury John Zimms (203) 633-5131 
DELAWARE 

Folcroft, Pa Joe Keenan . . (215) 586-5680 
FLORIDA 

Hollywood William H. Burk (305) 792-4274 

Miramar Hartley Maxwell (305) 961-2937 

Orlando Dan K. Minnick (305) 293-3121 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta Thomas L. Campbell (404) 237-9003 
IDAHO 

lona G. Duane Browning (208) 522-8250 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago Robert F. Horwath . (312) 782-0854 

Mackinaw John G. Allred (309) 359-8292 

Paxton Alan Allred (217) 379-4284 

Rockford Jesse Daughtry (815) 633-3224 

Shelbyville Jay Allred (217) 774-4723 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis William Rollinson . . (317) 293-3772 
IOWA 

Ames .. Richard Hade (515) 232-0792 

Barnum Lyle C. Haldin . (515) 542-3395 

Des Moines .... Loren Baxter ...... (515) 276-2458 

Des Moines R. C. Bechtel .. (515) 277-3938 

Des Moines .... Daryl Cummings . . . (515) 266-5669 

Sioux Center Floyd Achterhof . . . . (712) 722-4691 
KANSAS 

Topeka Fred Burnett (913) 272-0105 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington Walter Ferguson (606) 252-7511 

Madisonville Don Hancock . (502) 821-9345 

Louisville Dave Ederheimer . . . (502) 587-8818 
LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge Howard Badon (504) 927-7849 


Franklin Arthur J. Grey (318) 828-0551 

Lafayette Ben Dawson (318) 984-3176 

Linville Dan Bryan (318) 292-4201 

Metairie Jack B. Jones ..... (504) 887-0682 

Natchitoches Walter LeDet .. (318) 357-6171 
MAINE 

Lincoln R. Gary Rivard . (207) 794-8870 

Rumford Roland Rivard (207) 364-2584 
MARYLAND 

Cockeysville Dennis B. Doherty . (301) 628-6237 


Columbia Edward W. Ganoczy (301) 730-7979 

Silver Spring Lawrence Weyer ... (301) 585-3957 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Newton Highlands Walter Elcock 

W. Springfield .. Thomas Allen 


(617) 969-4517 
. (413) 781-5539 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit ... Dick Sheldon . . . . . . (313) 571-4476 
Escanaba ...... Harold Schermer. . . (906) 786-5881 


(616) 455-9400 


Grand Rapids John Hill x 
(616) 455-9400 


Grand Rapids Robert H. Hill 


Jackson Bud O'Brien (517) 784-7891 

Kalamazoo Thomas M. Hill . . . . (616) 345-2215 

Northville . . Charles J. Bowser . . (313) 864-3416 
MINNESOTA 

Brainerd Jim Demgen (218) 829-7438 


Minneapolis Hillyard-Western North Central Sales 
Office, Jerry Bird, Regional Mgr. (612) 533-7660 


Minneapolis Jim Buis (612) 533-7660 

Spring Grove Bob Bunge . (507) 498-3384 

Storden Harvey Iverson (507) 445-3954 

Winnebago .. Bob Hynes (507) 893-4126 
MISSISSIPPI 

Moselle A. Grice (601) 752-5725 
MISSOURI 

Maryland Heights Art Werkmeister (314) 432-4600 

Mexico Jim Inlow (314) 581-1314 

St. Joseph . Hillyard-Western 


General Sales Office (816) 233-1321 


Shawnee Ms., Ks. James D. Brand ... 


(913) 677-5936 


St. Joseph ..... Guy Humphreys ... (816) 233-1321 
St. Joseph ..... Count Rush....... (816) 233-1321 
Springfield ..... Joseph Newton .... (417) 862-4235 
MONTANA 
Billings ........ C. Ben Martin ..... (406) 252-5366 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln ........ R. H. Beckman .. . . (402) 423-9015 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Stratham ...... Thomas G. Binette . (603) 722-4012 
NEW JERSEY 
Longport ...... Joseph E. Smith ... (609) 823-2450 
Phillipsburg .... John W. Benol .... (201) 454-1859 
Trenton........ Robert Myers, Jr. . . (609) 882-8862 
Trenton .. 1.2... Robert Myers, Sr. . . (609) 882-8862 
NEW YORK 
Black Creek .... John Musson ..... (716) 968-3809 
Brewster....... R. Golankie....... (914) 279-6060 
Buffalo ........ James Gallivan .... (716) 884-8011 
Delmar ........ Clinton Atwood ... . (518) 439-0456 
Elbridge ....... Ted Platt ....... (315) 689-3796 
Endicott ....... William Schutte... . (607) 754-1597 
Guilderland ..... Doak Dochak...... (518) 482-6597 
Oceanside...... William Zimms .... (516) 766-7705 
Huntington ..... Gregory Rose ..... (516) 692-6240 
Huntington ..... Charles Rose...... (516) 692-6240 
Morristown... .. James Smithers ... (315) 375-8246 
Rochester...... Murray Weeks... .. (716) 426-0828 


Saranac Lake ... Daniel McNulty .... 


Smithtown ..... Allan R. Ely....... 
Syracuse ...... Lawrence Brennan 
NORTH CAROLJNA 
Raleigh ........ Carl Jarvis...... 
Charlotte....... Ralph L. Jones .. 
Greensboro .... Ralph E. Norcom .. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo ......... Jim Heller ........ 
OHIO - 
Berea ......... Robert Gillespie... 
Bowling Green .. RonTilman....... 
Dayton ........ James Jackson .... 
Rocky River .... Harris Gillespie .... 


St. Louisville ... 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City .. Walt Powers ...... 

Oklahoma City .. James Randle ..... 


John C. Reynolds . . 


OREGON 
Beaverton...... Thomas G. Good .. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Conneaut Lake . . William Snyder .... 
Foleroft James A. Smith .. 
Munhall ....... Lawrence Cullen ... 
Nazareth ....... John F. Magdith 
Pittsburgh ..... Roger K. Jorgensen 
Pittsburgh ..... W. Gregory Snyder 
Reading ....... Fred Harnar....... 
Reading ....... Willard N. Wink .. 
Peach Bottom... Bernard Richards .. 
Wyoming ...... Clifton Miller... ... 
York ees as Emory E. Sterner .. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Warwick ....... Craig Swanson .... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ouncan........ Ben Blackwell .... . 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga .... Harry Prater ...... 
Jackson ....... Billy Schrivner . . 
TEXAS 
Amarillo ....... C. W. Hefley ...... 
Austin. し Lee Killeen ....... 
Brownwood .... Lew Bennett ...... 
Corpus Christi .. William Cleland. ... 
Carrollton ...... Scott Hillyard ..... 
Dallas ......... Hillyard-Western 


Southwestern Sales Office, 
Ted Trask, Regional Mgr. ........ 


Dallas ......... Carl Montgomery .. 

El Paso........ Gene J. Dennehy .. 

Houston ....... Neal MacAllister ... 

Longview ...... Baxter Sales ...... 

Lubbock ....... George Francis .... 

Schertz ........ Martin Gerber ..... 

Spring ........ Dwight Sandusky .. 

Sulphur Springs . W. Laurence 

Willeughby oA ER 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City ... Dale Y. Duke ...... 
VERMONT 

Burlington ..... Edward Danaher ... 
VIRGINIA 

Afton ...... . Louis DePiro..... 

Harrisonburg ... Elvin Miller ....... 


Virginia Beach .. 


WASHINGTON 
Kent .......... Earl Kanz......... 
Spokane ....... Lyle Guiles ....... 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington ..... Robert L. Dodson . . 
Nitro... 0.8, William Grimes .... 
WISCONSIN 
Manitowoc ..... Ken Schaller ...... 
Fond du lac ....Earl Johnson ...... 
Sheboygan ..... Robert Raatz ...... 
Superior ....... Gordon Hunter .... 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne ...... Emil Eggert . 
CANADA 


Thunder Bay .... Bob McGonigal .... 
Calgary . Hans van der Woerd 


(518) 891-1752 
(516) 265-2228 


) 
(315) 463-6182 


. (919) 787-4050 


(704) 536-7856 
(919) 292-1787 


(701) 235-8970 


(216) 331-3580 
(419) 352-1254 
(513) 277-7695 
(216) 331-3580 
(614) 745-5312 


(405) 751-8932 
(405) 942-7861 


(503) 646-2888 


814) 382-8211 
215) 586-8320 
412) 462-3165 


- (215) 759-1041 


( 

( 

| 

(412) 563-6812 
(412) 366-0841 
(215) 678- 4110 
(2 
(7 
(7 
(7 


(401) 739-4500 
(803) 439-3694 


(615) 624-0066 


. (901) 422-2902 


(806) 353-4551 
(512) 928-3833 
qui 646-0619 
(512) 992-2266 
(214) 242-1117 


(214) 759-2796 
(B06) 762-1489 
(512) 658-1122 
(713) 367-7609 

) 


(214) 885-3802 
(801) 943-2981 
(802) 655-1120 


(804) 361-2144 
(703) 433-2471 


. (804) 481-4731 


(206) 631-4391 
(509) 624-4516 


(304) 522-7962 
(304) 755-3251 


(414 


) 
) 
(414) 
(715) 


(307) 632-8252 


(807) 344-3881 
(403) 253-8660 
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PERSPECTIVE SCALING CHARTS / Photographs and 
perspective views can be 
measured directly using 
these scaling and perspec- 
tive charts. Charts give 
direct scales for both hori- 
zontal and vertical dimen- 
sions regardless of foreshortening, simplifying inter- 
pretation of photographs and odd-scale drawings. 
Perspective views can be drawn from any vantage 
point, including aerial and topographic views; any 
size or shape object, interior or exterior, can be ac- 
commodated. ® Skapa, Andover, Mass. 

Circle 314 on inquiry card 


PLAY EQUIPMENT / Sand and water play units are 
available in heights con- 
venient for handicapped 
children. The curved (pic- 
tured) and rectangular 
troughs are made of all- 
weather ABS plastic; units 
can be filled by hose or 
pail and eriptied by the built-in drain. Portable, per- 
manent, or mobile (with casters} “Martian Canals” 
may be used indoors or out. = TheraPlay Products, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Circle 315 on inquiry card 


PERSONAL EFFECTS CHECKING / The “Mini- 
Check" locker for small, 
valuable articles such as 
watches, is designed to 
complement existing 
checking systems in those 
locations utilizing self- 
service | coin-controlled 
security lockers. Coin- 
controlled locking mecha- 
nisms accept coin or token fee; hardware is type 304 
stainless steel. Self-closing doors are 3/16-in.-thick; 
the case is brown enamel-finished 19 gauge alu- 
minum. * American Locker Security Systems, Inc., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Circle 316 on inquiry card 


COUNTER FACINGS / Easy-to-maintain facings for 
the Braniff ticket counters 
at the Dallas-Fort Worth 
airport are of Architectural 
Mesh, a woven wire prod- 
uct recommended for 
heavy traffic areas. Archi- 
m= fectural Mesh uses a vari- 
ety of wire diameters or strip widths, and with dif- 
ferent crimps. The mesh is woven into various pat- 
terns to highlight the base metal. Mesh is available 
in stainless steel, brass and aluminum; special de- 
signs can be woven to meet specific require- 
ments. * Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, 
Md. 
Circle 317 on inquiry card 


TOILET TISSUE DISPENSER / The Contin-U-Matic 
automatic-refill toilet tis- 
sue dispenser for commer- 
cial and industrial wash- 
rooms accepts all stand- 
ard-size 4¥2-in. rolls of tis- 
sue. Reloading is said to 
be easy: just unlock, flip 
E : open, and slip on the new 
rolls; there is no need to peel or break cores. The 
stored second roll drops into position only when the 
original roll is used down to the last few 
sheets. = Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Circle 318 on inquiry card 


WITH DELTA AIR FREIGHT 
THAT OFFERS YOU MORE 
PRIME TIME FLIGHTS TO 
MORE PRIME MARKETS. Delta 
covers 90 prime markets ' 
throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Few shipments are too 
large, none are too small. Pick- 
up, delivery available. 


WITH DELTA AIR EXPRESS 
THAT GUARANTEES SHIPMENT 
ON THE FLIGHT YOU CHOOSE. 
Airport-to-airport or door-to- 
door. Local pickup, delivery 
available. Shipments accepted 
up to 90 minutes before flight 
departure time. 


WITH 3D AIR FREIGHT (DELTA 
DENSITY DISCOUNT)” THAT 
GIVES YOU 40% OFF REGULAR 
FREIGHT RATES. Shipments 
with a density of 25 lbs. or 
more per cubic foot get 40% 
discount. Applies to non- 
containerized shipments of 250 
Ibs. or more. 


WITH DASH (DELTA AIR- 

LINES SPECIAL HANDLING) 
THAT GETS YOUR SMALL 
PACKAGE THERE IN A BIG 
HURRY. Up to 90 inches, width 
+ length + height is acceptable, 
at airport ticket counters up to 
30 minutes before flight time, 60 
minutes freight terminals. 

Ship prepaid or collect, cash 
or approved credit. COD, RFC, 
Signature Service, advanced 
charges and excess valuation on 
request. DASH shipments 
prepaid. 


| For more data, circle 76 on inquiry card 
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OFFICE LITERATURE continued from page 127 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSER / “V-Line’’ evapora- 
tive condensers for air conditioning, industrial re- 
frigeration, and process vapor condensing are ex- 
plained in a 24-page product bulletin. Cutaway 
views show construction details; full engineering 
and dimensional data are given for the blow-through 
condensers, which range in capacity from 147- to 
14,700-MBH. ® Baltimore Aircoil Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Circle 416 on inquiry card 


ELECTRIC SNOW REMOVAL / An illustrated bro- 
chure outlines the advantages of electric snow and 
ice removal systems, and shows how to estimate an- 
nual operating cost by multiplying the electrical rate 
by the power required to handle an annual snowfall 
for a particular area. Installation methods are shown, 
and such special applications as stairs, curves and 
unusually shaped sidewalks are discussed. = Easy 


Heat, New Carlisle, Ind. 
Circle 417 on inquiry card 


INLET GRATING / An illustrated bulletin discusses 
six functions important for good inlet grate design: 
capacity; screening out harmful debris; eliminating 
unwanted clogging; strength; durability; and bicycle 
safety. * Neenah Foundry Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Circle 418 on inquiry card 


SHELF STORAGE / A product brochure on “Tri- 
Line” storage units features the “Active-Aisle” sys- 
tem: steel shelving units are mounted on wheels 
which fit into floor tracks. Each storage unit is imme- 
diately available by sliding it apart from others on the 
track as needed. Also shown are fixed shelving for 
permanent or semi-permanent installations and mo- 
bile storage carts. = Hamilton Industries, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Circle 419 on inquiry card 


WINDOW TREATMENTS / A 32-page color bro- 
chure shows how woven wood can be used as a 
window treatment in any room in the house, as 
woven wood shades, draperies and accent pieces. A 
section details the features of various types of woven 
wood products, explains how to treat special win- 
dows, and illustrated trim options. = Del Mar 
Loomcrafted Woven Wood, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 

Circle 420 on inquiry card 


LABORATORY FUME HOODS / A large selection of 
standard, induced air, and specialized fume hoods is 
illustrated in a product catalog. Included is a choice 
of base cabinets, counter tops, interior linings, blow- 
ers and plumbing and electrical fixtures and acces- 
sories. To facilitate planning and installation, the cat- 
alog supplies cooplete roughing-in details and duct 
collar locations and sizes. * Duralab Equipment 
Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Circle 421 on inquiry card 


HEAT RECLAIM FANS / An application bulletin de- 
tails cost savings possible for this heat reclaim sys- 
tem, and gives procedures for system sizing and 


GARBAGE DISPOSERS / A loose-leaf binder catalog 
presents a complete line of commercial disposers, as 
well as details on the “Positive Flush" system. A sec- 
tion compares features of the manufacturer's most 
popular disposer models; tables, troughs, control 
systems and accessories are also shown. = Master 
Disposers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Circle 424 on inquiry card 


MATS AND MATTING / “Carpet Cover II" all-nylon 
pile mats for commercial and industrial use are 
shown in an illustrated 16-page catalog. Other prod- 
ucts include rubberized link entrance and anti-fa- 
tigue mats; vinyl- and pile-top link mats; entrance 
and corridor mats; molded rubber stair treads; duck- 
board matting; steel roll matting; and accessories 
such as frames and nosings. Photos illustrate specific 
use locations. * Durable Mat Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 
Circle 425 on inquiry card 


CONTRACT/OFFICE FURNITURE / An extensive 
collection of commercial and office furniture, in- 
cluding stacking, office and upholstered chairs; con- 
ference, dining and stacking tables; and lounge 
pieces, is presented in this manufacturer's current 
catalog. Included is information on a Grade 6 uphol- 
stery fabric, Firex. * Fixtures Mfg. Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Circle 426 on inquiry card 


TUBULAR STEEL SEATING / A color brochure pre- 
sents the "421 International" series of seating for 
contemporary or conventional offices, manufactured 
in the United States, Canada and France. The chair 
line features open tubular frame styling, and is avail- 
able in both sledbase and swivel models. » Steel- 
case, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Circle 427 on inquiry card 


CN 


Like Elkay Stainless Steel 


ITS YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


SPECIFY 


ELK AY 


nm 


from a company with a 50 


year reputation for depend- 
ability and superiority. Send 
for our latest catalog today. 


Sinks, Elkay Water Coolers are 
the finest money can buy. But 
then, that's what you'd expect 


layout. The installation consists of a number of large 
overhead fans installed to recirculate warm, stratified 
air from high-bay ceilings back down to employee 
working levels. = Emerson-Chromalox Div., Emer- 
son Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Circle 422 on inquiry card 


Elkay versus the ordinary. Theres no comparison. 
ELKAY: 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 
Broadview, Illinois 60153 Department 32-20 


MODULAR CLASSROOMS / “Modular Concept—A 
Solution to School Housing Problems” explains the 
advantages of relocatable structures in typical school 
applications. = Profile Structures, Inc., Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif. 


Circle 423 on inquiry card 
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LABORATORY STORAGE / An eight-page bulletin 
describes the “Gratnell Modular Storage System" for 
organizing samples, specimens, apparatus, supplies, 
etc. The brochure shows how stationary or mobile 
modules are tailored to specific storage problems by 
combining steel frames with interchangeable poly- 
styrene, wood, or basket trays. Wall, peninsula, or 
island units are said to be easily arranged and rear- 
ranged to meet changing needs. = Fisher Scientific 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Circle 428 on inquiry card 


ENVIRONMENTAL ROOMS / A 16-page planning 
guide for environmental walk-in rooms provides an 
analysis of conditioning systems available; informa- 
tion on pre-fabricated construction and non-cycling 
refrigeration systems; and possible room applica- 
tions. * Forma Scientific, Inc. Marietta, Ohio. 

Circle 429 on inquiry card 


SOIL PIPE FITTINGS / Brochure presents the com- 
plete No-Hub line of carrier-fittings for use with No- 
Hub cast iron soil pipe. Photographs and dimen- 
sional drawings show typical installations for both 
single-floor and mutli-floor pipe systems. = Wade, 
Tyler Corp., Pyler, Texas. 

Circle 430 on inquiry card 


MOVABLE WALLS / The “2500 Operable Wall Sys- 
tem" is a top-hung, manually-operated partition 
using uniform basic components to accommodate 
individual job needs. A product brochure shows 
how the use of L's, T's and cross-overs to achieve 
90-degree turns saves money by eliminating manual 
or automatic switches, transfers or stack devices. 
Continuous contact seals on each panel provide a 
sound barrier; special panels are available for loca- 
tions requiring greater acoustical performance. » 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Circle 431 on inquiry card 


ITS YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


LR 250-C 


Elkay offers a complete line of stainless 
steel sinks. They're the finest stainless steel sinks 
money can buy, but then, that's what you'd expect from 


a company with a 50-year reputation for dependability and 
superiority. Ask to have our representative call on you, or send for 


our latest literature. 


Elkay versus the ordinary. There's no comparison. 


ELKAYs 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 
Broadview, Illinois 60153, Department 40-20 


For-more data, circle 77 on inquiry card 


OFFICE FURNITURE / The “Designs in Wood" col- 
lection of contemporary tables and bookcases is 
shown in a full-color brochure. Included are end 
tables, magazine tables, conference and table desks, 
along with matching bookcases. All pieces are 
offered in walnut and oak veneers. ® Steelcase inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Circle 432 on inquiry card 


PERIMETER HEATERS / Four series of perimeter 
units—electric fin tube sill line, pedestal, draft bar- 
rier, and architectural draft barrier heaters—are de- 
scribed in a product catalog. All units have built-in 
duplex receptacles and tamperproof controls; a 
“Perfect Fit” feature permits wall-to-wall installation 
without field alteration of heaters or acces- 
sories. * Erincraft Mfg. Co., Inc., Michigan City, 
Ind. 


Circle 433 on inquiry card 


NOISE CONTROL / Sound control effectiveness of 
floor/ceiling assemblies and plywood wall systems is 
the subject of tables included in “Plywood Con- 
struction and Noise Control." The 12-page brochure 
also offers basic information on the types, control 
and measurement of noise, as well as results of 
acoustical tests on several plywood construction sys- 
tems used in apartment buildings. = American 
Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash. 

Circle 434 on inquiry card 


ELECTRICAL SWITCHES/RECEPTACLES / The De- 
cora line of switches, receptacles, combination de- 
vices and matching wallplates is presented in a color 
brochure. Switches, receptacles and wallplates are 
available in matching or contrasting colors. Product 
brochure contains ratings, dimensional drawings, in- 
stallation and operational features; also included are 
UL-listed combination devices. * Leviton Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Little Neck, N.Y. 

Circle 435 on inquiry card 


GROUND FAULT INTERRUPTERS / The theory of 
operation behind Qwik-Gard ground fault circuit in- 
terrupters is explained in an illustrated bulletin; 
direct-wired, plug-in and circuit breaker configura- 
tions are described. Specialized Qwik-Gard units for 
residential, commercial and industrial buildings, for 
mobile home parks, and for construction sites are 
also described. * Square D Co., Lexington, Ky. 
Circle 436 on inquiry card 


LOW FLUSH TOILET / ^n illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes a line of china and stainless steel toilet units 
which need only two quarts of water per flush. Floor- 
mounted units operate with an air and water se- 
quence valve, and are said to have a high volume 
usage capability. Toilets can be used with existing 
plumbing and treatment systems, and meet UPC re- 
quirements. = Microphor Inc., Willits, Calif. 

Circle 437 on inquiry card 


NOISE CONTROL PANELS / Acoustisorber mineral- 
fiber panels and screens are standardized for low 
cost and easy installation, according to a brochure 
on these noise contro! products for industrial envi- 
ronments. Panels are 2- by 4-ft wide and 2-in. thick, 
framed in galvanized steel. Aluminum expanded and 
flattened metal mesh is also available on one side for 
applications where physical abuse is likely. Screens, 
2-ft-wide by 4-, 8-, or 12-ft long, may be suspended, 
supported freestanding from the floor, or used to en- 
close a noise source. * United States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Circle 438 on inquiry card 
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Now there are four basic exteriors 


for Type III buildings. 


Anyone who’s designed or built light 
commercial structures in the 50,000 square 
foot range knows about steel curtain walls, 
concrete and masonry. We’d like to introduce 
you to something else: Simpson plywood sidings. 

Simpson Redwood Plywood offers the 
natural beauty of redwood at a price that’s 
fully competitive with other light commercial 


Redwood Plywood 
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siding materials. And Simpson Ruf-Sawn 316 
gives builders an attractive saw textured resin 
overlaid surface that takes paint beautifully, 
and requires virtually no maintanence. Both 
can be fire retardant treated and successfully 
restained or painted. Something that makes 
the 4-story wood-clad commercial building an 
economic reality. 


Ruf San 316 


For more data, circle 78 on inquiry card 


That's why architects Ware-Malcomb- 
Gardner & Associates used Simpson Redwood 
Plywood in the building you see here. They 
needed four floors to satisfy the program 
requirements; and wanted the natural beauty 
of redwood. Fire treated Simpson redwood 
plywood was a natural solution. 

Either redwood plywood or Ruf-Sawn 316 
panels could be the perfect solution for your 
next light commercial project. We'd like to tell 
you more about both. Just write Simpson 
Timber Company, 900 Fourth Avenue, 

Seattle WA 98164. 


Plywood Sidings 
Simpson 


Since 1930, more than 
4,000 important American 
landmarks have been 
needlessly destroyed . . . to 
say nothing of individual 
homes, entire sections of 
our cities. And, more are 
disappearing every year. 
The only way to stop this 
destruction is to get 
involved. Personally. For 
more information, write: 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Department 
0605, 740 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington, DC 


D 


pm 


Or 
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New associates, promotions 

Allen & Hoshall, Inc., consulting engineers, 
have announced the following staff changes: 
J.M. “Matt” Bonner, vice president, has been 
appointed chief engineer; Frank Gianotti, IIL, 
chief project manager, and Bob Kelley, chief of 
production. 

Beyer Blinder Belle, architects and plan- 
ners, have appointed Frederick A. Bland direc- 
tor of design. Michael A. Geyer has been 
named an associate. 

DaltoneDaltoneLittle* Newport, archi- 
tects, engineers and planners, have appointed 
Jim L. Ayres vice president in charge of the 
firm's activities in West Virginia. 

De Leuw, Cather & Company, consulting 
engineers and planners, have announced the 
following staff changes: James A. Caywood, 
executive vice president; David M. Harlan, 
G.A.R. Meier, Lawrence D. Hazzard, Roy W. 
Kessmann, vice presidents; Robert S. O'Neil, 
Midatlantic regional manager. 

The Eggers Group, P.C., architects and 
planners, have announced that Jan J. Kalas and 
Michael Greenberg have been elected vice 
presidents. 

Golemon & Rolfe, architects, have an- 
nounced the following staff changes: John M. 
Farrell has been named a partner; Samuel G. 
Catli, jr., Janita Lo, Robert Kester and Harry 
A. Harwood have been named associates. 

Gruzen & Partners have announced that 
Thomas C. Lehrecke has been promoted to se- 
nior associate and Virendra K. Girdhar has 
been named an associate. 

Albert Kahn Associates, Inc., Architects 
and Engineers, have elected Daniel Shahan, 
Paul G. Fleck and C. Dino Gavras to the firm's 
board of directors. 

Kammeyer Lynch & Partners, Inc., envi- 
ronmental planners and landscape architects 
have elected Tom Runa a principal. 

Kemp, Bunch and Jackson, Architects, 
Inc., have elected Albert L. Smith as president 
and chief executive officer. Mr. Smith suc- 
ceeds William D. Kemp, who will continue as 
chairman of the executive committee. Walter 
Q. Taylor has been added to the board. 

William Kessler and Associates, Inc., De- 
troit architects, have announced that Eugene L. 
DiLaura, Jr., has rejoined the staff and has 
been named technical and construction ad- 
ministrator. 

Kirkham, Michael and Associates, archi- 
tectural engineers, have announced that Kent 
O. Lande has become manager of their Minne- 
sota operations. 

The architectural firm of Lankton Ziegele 
Terry and Associates Inc., has announced a 
transition of management following the death 
of its president, John N. Ziegele. The new of- 
ficers are: John W. Crawford, president and 
treasurer; J. Robert Dageforde, vice president, 
personnel; Val E. Fuger, vice president, design 
and secretary; Herman Thun, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, business development; and Carl R. 
Wagner, vice president, production. 

Lothrop Associates, architects, have an- 
nounced that Arthur C. Clements, David A. 
Heuer and Kyun Kim have been elected 
partners. 


more Office Notes on page 173 
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Detex guards doorways more ways, 
with a wide line of reasonably priced 
security hardware products, powered 
by batteries or low voltage AC. Units 
for any non-residential building: exit 
alarms, exit control locks, entry con- 
trols, switches, locksets, remote indi- 
cating panels. The whole parade is on 
display in our new omnibus Security 
Hardware Catalog. Send forafree copy. 


SOUND SECURITY 


DE TEX» 


4147 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. IIl. 60613 


For more data, circle 79 on inquiry card 
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Halsey Taylor's twin bubbler provides 
plenty of water for a refreshing drink 
every time. When it comes to water 
coolers, we do that job better than 
anyone else in the industry. But the 
functional aspect is only one ele- 
ment youve got to consider. Aes- 
thetics is another. That’s why Halsey 
Taylor coolers come in a wide array 
of sizes, colors and models for the 
perfect style to blend with any 
setting. Get fast, simple and eco- 
nomical on-site installation. And 
they are built to last, with top quality 


7fa£o 


KING-SEELEY AC$7 THER 


Adrink that's 
refreshing to the eye 


components to assure dependable, 
trouble-free performance. Thou- 
sands of architects all across the 
country regularly specify Halsey 
Taylor. That's because we deliver 
hard-working long-lasting water 
coolers with a functional beauty 
that's refreshing to the eye. 


For sample specs, additional infor- 
mation or free literature, write today 
to Halsey Taylor Division, Freeport, 
IL 61032. Or contact your nearby 
Halsey Taylor representative. 


ROUTE 75, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 61032 
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For more data, circle 80 on inquiry card 


ey Taylor 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
CONSULTANT 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Warehousing and Storage Arrangement 
Equipment Design and Specifications 


Twenty Years of Successful Practice 
Metropolitan New York 
Fee or Per Diem 


PETER GONDELL 
19 Crest Drive - White Plains, N.Y. 10607 


BOOKS 


Europe: Architectural Guide 1860 Today by 
Jerryll Habegger. 13 countries-500 Bldgs. 
with address, architect + date. 150 Ilus. $4.50 
Order from: Architectural Guidebook, 421 
West Belden, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 


OVERSEAS JOBS GUIDE 


Job Hunting Guide + Directory of 600 Firms. 
Details on job sources, resumes, taxes. US 
$6.00 + 50¢ P&H (US & Canada). To foreign 
addresses —add $1.50 P&H. Friar Books, Dept. 
AR, 8956 E Arderidale, San Gabriel. CA 91775. 


BROCHURE 


Architectural Exam Candidates; Get eco- 
nomical, practical guidance on mastering 
multiplecchoice tests, dealing with judgment 
uestions, what to—and what not to study, 
etailed study schedule and subject break- 
down. For information, write; Bonus Pointers 
c/o Arts International, 165 Jefferson Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94133. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Successful, exapnding, NY based national in- 
terior design firm engaged in several related 
fields desires to establish a relationship with 
other interior design or architectural firms in 
other areas of the country. BO-5182, Archi- 
tectural Record. 


DESIGNING MANUAL 


Roofing Concepts/Principles is a non-pro- 
prietary, functional manual to assist in design- 
ing roofing systems that function. $12.50 (Pre- 
paid) Paul Tente Associates, P.O. Box 7508 
Colo. Springs, Co. 80933. 


MANAGEMENT WORKSHOP 


Value Management Workshop for contrac- 
tors, construction managers, engineers, 
owners in Washington, D.C., June 20 and 
Chicago, July 11. For more information call 
800/848-3960 (in Ohio 614/882-4388) or write 
VM Workshop, P.O. Box 1-A, Westerville, OH 
43081. 


When Answering 


BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the handling of your correspon- 
dence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 


OFFICE NOTES continued from page 139 


New firms, name changes 

Paul Depondt and James M. Peterson have 
formed the architectural and engineering firm 
ot A/1—Chicago, with offices at 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Robert W. Anderson and Brian R. Klipp 
announce the formation of a partnership to be 
known as Anderson/Klipp, with offices at 288 
Clayton Street, Suite 201, Denver. 

Ted Mondzeleuski, Jr., AIA and Wayne D. 
Bridgens have announced the formation of 
their partnership, Architectural Concepts, with 
offices at 1221 North Chester Road, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Charles S. Bicksler, AIA has announced 
the formation of Charles S. Bicksler & Asso- 
ciates, with offices in Griffith Towers, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. The new firm succeeds 
Sanders and Bicksler. 

Jim Carr and Tommy Razoznik announce 
the formation of James H. Carr Associates, 
AIA, with offices at 6044 Gateway East, Suite 
720, El Paso. 

Clifford L. Coleman AIA and Melissa M. 
Coleman, registered architects formerly of Lan- 
caster and Hershey, Pennsylvania, announce 
the opening of their office at Morris Street and 
Benoni Avenue, Oxford, Maryland. 

Neil Frankel, AIA has announced the for- 
mation of Frankel/Associates/AIA, with offices 
at 173 West Madison, Chicago. 

Robert F. Galpin, Jr. AIA & Associates and 
Prem N. Bhandari, AIA, announce the forma- 
tion of Galpin & Bhandari, architects, with of- 
fices at 184 Manget Street, Marietta (Atlanta), 
Georgia. 

Gruzen & Partners has acquired the 
Washington firm of McCleod Ferrara Ensign. 

John H. Hadley, Jr. has formed his own 
company, Hadley/Architects, with offices at 
335 N. La Cienga Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Harbeson Hough Livingston & Larson, has 
changed its name to H2L2 Architects/Plan- 
ners, and has added former associates Fritz K. 
Neubauer and Barry N. Eiswerth to its partner- 
ship. 

James Howie, Andrew Freireich and Jo- 
seph Druffel have established the firm of 
Howie, Freireich, Druffel, Architects, with of- 
fices at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. has announced a new 
operating unit, Arthur D. Little Program Sys- 
tems Management Company. Albert J. Kelley 
has been named president of the new unit. 

Lynn A. Riley, AIA, and Jeffry T. Fletcher 
have formed a partnership, with offices at 
213% East Broadway, Maryville, Tennessee. 

Spinney-Coady-Parker, Architects, Inc., 
has changed its name to Spinney-Parker, Asso- 
ciates, Inc. The address will continue to be 
711 South Fifth Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Richard G. Stein, FAIA, Cyril Beveridge, 
AIA and Carl Stein, AIA have formed a partner- 
ship, to be known as Richard G. Stein and 
Partners, Architects; with offices at 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

P. Whitney Webb, Hugh D. Dillehay, 
Kennon C. Taulbee, Alan Hisel, R. L. Herrick 
announce the formation of the Webb-Dillehay 
Design Group, with offices at 104 Esplanade, 
P.O. Box 419, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THE 


Stemwinder 


NEWS AND VIEWS ON HARDWOODS AND VENEERS 


Richard K. Stem 
President 


Chester B. Stem 
Incorporated 


If you design 
store fixtures 


...you should 
know about 


SATINWOOD 


Probably no other display-case 
wood can do as much to set off ex- 
pensive retail items in fine stores as 
Satinwood. 

This regal Far East species yields 
the most lustrous of finish of all 
woods, one that approaches pure 
gold in color with an unusually 
beautiful “bee’s wing” cross figure. 

We'd be pleased to send you a 
hand sample. 


...and also about 
this book 


The Architectural Woodwork Insti- 
tute has just published a book, 
“Architectural Woodwork Quality 
Standards and Guide Specifica- 
tions." Covers specs on architectural 
paneling and fine cabinet work. 
For a copy, send $3.50 to: The 
Architectural Woodwork Institute, 
Chesterfield House, Suite A, 5055 
S. Chesterfield Road, Arlington, Va. 
22206. 


m 


Chester B. Stem, Inc., 
2704 Grant Line Road, 
New Albany, Indiana 
47150. Manufacturers 
and importers, sliced 
wood and lumber. 
Fifteen minutes from 
Louisville, Ky. airport. 
Phone (812) 945-6646. STEM 
EMINENCE IN WOOD 


Let's face it: only wood is wood. 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


Prefiled catalogs of the manufacturers listed below are 
available in the 1977 Sweet’s Catalog File as follows: 
G General Building (green) 

E Engineering (brown) 

|. Industrial Construction and Renovation (blue) 

L Light Residential Construction (yellow) 

D Interiors (white) 


E-G Acco-Chain Conveyor Div. ....... 70 
G AllianceWall Corporation ........ 175 

All Steel Inc., One of the 
C.I.T. Companies ....... 


E-G-I-L Aluminum Co. of America 
G-| Anchor Post Products Inc. 


G-L Andersen Corp. ーー 


Architectural Record Books ..... 36-2, 
60A, 60D, 149,154, 160 
D-G-I-L Armstrong Cork Co. ....... 2nd cover-1 
2-3,5 
B 
G Bally Case & Cooler, Inc. ......... 66 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. .......... 42-43 
G-I Bradley Corporation .............. 151 
C 
L Caradco Division of 
Scovill Mfg. Co. oc rst 20-21 
G Carpenter & Co., LE し 50 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. ..... 64 
Gal “Cece: Corps. iioc sos . 165 
E-G Chain Conveyor Div.-Acco ....... 70 
Chester B. Stem Inc. .............. 173 
G Chevron Asphalt Co. ...... 19 
Clayburn Industries Ltd. . 36-1 
G-I Cold Spring Granite Co. .. 31 
D-G-L Congoleum Industries Inc. 168 
G-I Conwed Corp. ............. 148 
G-l Curries Mfg. Inc... ns cd: 12 
D 
Delta Air Lines .......... 135 
Detex Corp. ............. 139 
D-G The Diller Corp. ........... 175 
G Dover Corp., Elevator Div. .. . 156 
G-E Dow Chemical Co. ........... 158-159 
D-E-G-| DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
E.I, Elastomers .................. 39 
D-E-G-1 DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Eu LODO). riore ours 63 
E 
E-G-l Ebco Mfg. CO 56 
E-G Elkay Mfg. Company .......... 136-137 
Emhart Corp. .......... ; 127 
G Epic Metals Corp. ............0.... 28 


G  Flexiwall-Systems Div. of Wall & 
Floor Treatments Inc. . 166 


E-G Floating Floors Inc. ......... 32 
G Flour City Architectural Metals, 
Division of Seagrave 
Corporation ...............--- 48 
G Follansbee Steel Corp. - 163 
C-k HAB Fuer Co. or ese cg. nde 147 
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G 
D-G--L GAF Corp., Floor Products 
DIVISION: . isis prae crit ums 
E-G Gardco Mfg. Inc. .... 
C-I-L. General Electric Co.—Air 
Conditioning ...............ssssn 8 
E-G-| General Electric Co.—Silicone 
Products Dept. .................. 72 
G-l-L Gold Bond Building Products 
Division of National Gypsum 
CO 6-7 
D-£-G-I-L Goodrich General Products Co., 
AA shear sea 70 
G-I-L Grace & Co., W.R., Construction 
Producls-. ues eter po RT 126 
E-G-| Grefco Inc., Building Products 
Division 46 
Grund CO... iier eR 142 
H 
Hager Hinge Company ........... 66 
E-G Halsey Taylor Div., of King 
Seeley Thermos Inc. ............ 140 
G Haws Drinking Faucet Company 131 
GA W.P. Hickman CO 62 
G-I Hillyard Chemical Co. ........ 134-135 
1 
BL Inryco, Inc. ...................... 14-15 
E-G International Masonry Institute ... 19 
ITT Landmark Lighting Division .. 176 
ITT Lighting Fixture Div. .......... 133 
J 
D-G-| Jennison-Wright Corp. ............ 128 
D-E-G-LL Johns-Manville 
Building Systems Division ..3rd cover 
E johnson Controls Inc. ............. 30 
K 
GE Kalwall Corp. ーー 56 
G Kawneer Company Inc. ....... 144-145 
Gr .KDI.PàragOn «2i one tee rete 65 
G-l Kelley Co., Inc. oc. eee 58 
L 
Lanier Business Products ......... 57 
Latco Products は 36-1 
D-G .Levolor Lorentzen Inc. ............ 58 
D-E-G-I-L. Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. ........ 44-45 
G-I Lyon Metal Products Inc. ......... 70 
M 
ト L Marlite, Division of 
Masonite Corp. ーー 58 
Marvin Windows 
D-G-I-L Masonite Corp. ーー 
G-I O.O. McKinley Co., Inc. .......... 166 
Moldcast Le 66 
G-I Monier-Raymond Tile Co. ........ 70 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. ............ 71 


National Electrical Contractors 
ASSOCIatiOn A ese ey 


36 


G-I-L.. National Gypsum Company, Gold 
Bond Building Products Division 6-7 
Norelco: Smo M pred 18 
G Nucor Corp., Vulcraft Div. ... 152-153 
o 
G-L Olympic Stain Company ......... 62 
G Otis Elevator Inc. a.. 9 
D-E-G-|-L Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
COFD.: ioo tx RN 17, 22-23 
P 
Gi" PateCOx oi: Asai seed es dtadet i 66 
D-G-L Pella Rolscreen Co 155 
Philips, Eindhoven ... 
D-G-L Potlatch Corp. Dr ss 
G PPG Industries Inc., Commercial 
[el- n 170-171 
Products Report i.a.. 164 
R 
G-I-L Raynor Mfg. Co. 33 
Rauda Scale Models ..... 36-1 
Regal Tube Co. ............. 169 
C- Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. . 47 
E-G-1 Robertson Co., H.H. ..... 41 
D-E-G Rohm & Haas Co. ........ 24 
G Roll Form Products Inc. .... .. 150 
Russwin Div., Emhart Corp. ...... 127 
S 
E-G4 Silbrico Corp. sk 66 
G-I-L Simpson Timber Co. ..... .. 138 
E Sloan Valve Company ....... 4th cover 
G  Soss Mfg. CO 19 
G Standard Dry Wall Products a 132 
E-G-1 Stanley Works .............s sss. 59 
Steelcase Inc. ........... .. 121 to 124 
Steel Joist Institute ...... 57 
E-G-| Sunworks .. 16 
Sweet's Catalog Div. of McGraw- 
2 46 
U 
E-G-I-L United States Gypsum Co. ........ 38 
E-G-I United States Steel Corp. ....... 68-69 
M 
Varco-Pruden |... 129 
G Vincent Brass & Aluminum Co. .. 166 
G Vinyl Plastics Inc, 40 
G Vogel-Peterson Co. E 67 
G Vulcraft Div. of Nucor Corp. | 152-153 
W 


Walker/Parkersburg Div. of 
TEROR TIE idea. dees RSEN 


When you need help designing a roof, 
this man can give you good, solid 


advice. Base 


solving roofing prol blems. 


on over 100 years of 


He's a J-M salesman. 

There are 89 more just like him. 

They're unique in the industry 
because they devote all of their time 
to built-up roofing systems, includ- 
ing roof insulation. 

And they're available to help you. 
In many ways. 

They can help you design a roof. 
Write specifications. Review bids. 
Set schedules. 

They'll expedite delivery of ma- 
terials to the job site. And, on guar- 
anteed jobs, they'll make inspections 
— before, during, and after roof 
installation. 

They're avail- 
able to trouble- 

shoot problems 
M that may arise 
during instal- 

lation. 

And, when 

necessary, 

they can draw 
on the expertise 
of J-M s 12 

District 
Engineers, whose combined experi- 
ence, training and qualifications 
form a technical resource that's un- 
matched in the industry, and that's 
backed by a company that's been 
solving roofing problems since 1868. 

Assistance like this is another 
reason why you should look to 
Johns-Manville when your client is 
looking for a reliable built-up roofing 
system. 

For more information on J-M 
single-source roofing systems, con- 
tact Grant Edmonds, Johns-Manville, 
Ken-Caryl Ranch, Denver, Colorado 
80217, 303-979-1000. AR-7 


For single-source 
built-up roofing systems. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 


For more data, circle 107 on inquiry card 


ーー 
oe daas 


.a recent 
: lependent 
Iree copy, write us. = 


acts. — ryt ;^ 


nn 


For more data, circle 108 on inquiry card 


